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LIFE AND WORKS OF ARY SCHEFFER. 
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has appeared. It is very difficult to sat- 
isfy the craving desire to know more of 
the personal life and character of him 
who has been a household friend so long. 
Yet it is rather the privilege of succeed- 
ing generations, than of contemporaries, 
to draw aside the veil from the sanctuary, 
and to behold the works of a man in his 
of life. But the 
cold waters of the Atlantic, like the river 


greatest art,—the art 
of Death, make the person of a European 
artist sacred to us; and it is hard for us 


to realize that those whom we have 


sur- 
rounded with a halo of classic reverence 
were partakers of the daily jar and tur- 
moil of our busy age, that the good phy- 
sician who tended our sick children so 
had 


course with Goethe, and might have lis- 


faithfully lived in familiar inter- 
tened to the first pert rmance of those 
symphonies of Beethoven which seem to 
us as eternal as the mountains. Losing 


the eflluence of his personal presence, 
which his neighbors and countrymen en- 
joyed, we demand the privilege of pos- 
and tell all that can be told 


We can 


for a biography of Allston, because some- 


te rity to he 





of him. wait fifty years more 


thing of his gracious presence yet lingers 
among us; but we can touch Scheffer only 


with the burin or the pen. So we shall 
throw in mite to fill up this chasm. 


A few 


literature, a few ane 


our 


sleanings from current French 


dotes familiarly told 
of the great artist, and the vivid recol- 


all the 


lection of one short interview are 


aids we can summon to enable our read- 
ers to call up in their own minds a living 


image which will answer to the name 
that has so long been familiar to our lips 


and dear to our hearts. 


Ary Schefler was born about the yea 
1795, in the town of Dordrecht, in Hol- 
land; but, as at that period Holland be- 
longed to the Fren h Empire, the child 
was entitled by birth to those privileges 
of a French citizen which opened to him 
important advantages in his artistic career. 
French by 
still more so by his education and long 
Paris, he 


. rr 
ed traces of his Teutoni 


this accident of birth, and 


residence at yet always retain- 


°° ° . 
origin in tie 
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form of his head, in his general appear 


ance, and in his earnest and religious 


character. He always cherished a warm 
affection for his native land. 

Many distinguished artists have beer 
the sons of painters or designers of su- 
Raffaello, Albert Diirer, 
Alonzo Cano, Vandyck, Luca Giordano 


perior note. 





are familiar instances. It seems as if the 
accumulation of two generations of tal- 
fine 


f Ary 


considerable 


ent were necessary to produce the 
The father « 


artist of 


flower of 
Scheffer 


genius. 


was an 
ability, and promised to become an emi- 
nent painter, when he was cut off by an 
death. He 


unfinished pictures, and three sons, yet 


early left a widow, many 


very young. The character of the moth- 


er we nifer only 


from her influence on 





her son, from the devoted affection he 


bore to her, and from the wisdom with 


which she guided his early education; 





but these show her to have been a true 
wom - brave, loving, and always loyal 
to the hiahe st. The three sons all lived 
to middle age, and all became distin- 


guished men. Ary, the eldest, very ear- 


ly gave unequivocal signs of his future 


' 
aesuny. 


His countrymen still remem- 


ber a large picture painted by him at 


Amsterdam when only twelve years old, 


indicating extraordinary talent, even at 


that early age. Hiis mother did not, 
however, overrate this bovish SUCCESS, aS 
stamping him a pro ligy, but regarded i 
; , + - , 
only as a motive tor giving him a thor- 
ough artistic education. He went, a 


} » 
cordingly, to laris, and entere 


er of Guérin, the teacher then most in 
vogue. 
It was in the latter days of the Em- 


pire 
siudies,— a pr riod of great stagnation in 


Art. The popula 


mind had for many years been turned 


that Ary Schefler commenced his 


whole force of the 
to politics and war; and if French Art 
had striven to 

} 


} 
Siavisn 


emancipate itself from 


depende nee on the Greek, it 
Roman models, which 
‘ The 


David, with his correct, but soulless com- 


still clung to the 


are far less inspiring. autocrat 


positions, was more absolute than his 
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master, the Emperor.” Onl; in the Sa- 
loon of 1819 did the Revolution, which 


had alrea 


partment of thought and life, reach 





affected every other de- 


the ateliers It commenced in that of 
Guérin. The very weakness of the 


master, who himself halted between two 





opinions, left the pupils in freedom to 
pursue their own course. Scheffer did 
not esteem this a fortunate circumstance 
for himself His own nature was too 
strong and living to be crushed by a 
severe master or exact study, and he 
felt the want of that thorough early 
training which would have saved him 
much strugele in after life. He used 


cher as 


to speak ( Ine 





he would have From 
of Mi- 


chel Angelo, the conservator of the sa- 





the pupil of David, the 


cred traditions of Art, the student might 











learn all the treasured wisdom of  anti- 
quity, while the influences around him, 
and his own genius, would impel hi 
towards propre sying the hope of the fu- 
ture. His favorite companions of the 
ately at this time were Eugt ie Dela- 
er F i ¢ ault Del x ranks 
among the ¢ est living French artists ; 
and i ‘ ly losed the brilliant ca- 
ret ( has not yet sl ded 
his n a »y mad 

fi at 1 " ty; ether n t] Sa yn 
of 1819. It sent his “ Wre of 
th M D wrolx Che Barque 
f D Arv Scheffer “ Tl ( a 
zens ( 

I these friends may be 
considered t mencement of the 
mou I h school of Art, still so lit 
tle know ind so ill appreciated by us, 
ut W in expression of tl 
new ideas of Art and Humanity which 
have agit | France to its centre for 
half a century. Their hour of triumph 
has not yet come; but as the poet sings 
most touchinegly of his love, neither when 

*'T a 27 y the I vre I S 
a com tion of great dramatic power. Mrs. 
stowe 1 { < escription of the efi 
it pi 1 r, in her “ Sunny Mem 
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he rejoice in its happv consu 





nor in the hour of utter despair, but 


when doubt still tempers hope.—so does 
aL , 
the artist labor with pre pheti zeal to ex- 


press those sentiments of h manity and 
brotherhood which are not yet organized 


into institutions. A careless eye might 





have perceived lit eparture from the 


old models in these pictures, but a keener 


discovered that 


one would have alr 
Scheffer and his friends worked with a 
ditferent aim from that of their predeces- 


sors. Not merely {¢ 


npainta we I] <"¢ m pose ad 


picture on a clas | theme, but to give 





expression to thought and fe was 











struggling li Delacroix has followed 
his own bent with such independent zeal 
as has made hin | mect t intense 
admiration to some, of tter hatred to 
othe: But Scheffer has taken his 
rank at the head « tl Spl list 
school nd has | 1a ler love 

“l af 1 ‘ than 
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tic existence among the poor. “ The 


Prayer + the Ni } 
Woman at her Ironing Ta le.” “ The 





Child shelling Peas,” “ ‘T Walk to 
School amid Rain and SI " a l 
charming idyls of ev lay With 
yet greater skill and deeper pa s dor 

the peasant Millet tell the s of his 
neighbors The was! is the 
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wearily homeward; the digger, at his 


lonely task, who can pause but an in- 
stant to wipe the sweat from his brow; 
the sewing-women bending over their 


nerve and muscle are 


toil; the girl 


work, wile every 
strained by the unremittin 


the woman her cows: 





tending her 


reese: 





: . , 
are the subjects of his masterly 


Do 
the realization of C 
If the kis 


people, so tne 


— such 


pencil. not all these facts point to 





‘istian democracy ? 


uF is now but the servant of the 
artist who is royal in the 
clory 


What a change 


kingdom of the mind finds his true 


in serving humanity. 

from the classic subjec ts or monkish le- 
gends which occupied the pencils of 
David and his greater predecessors, Le 


Sueur and Poussin! 

And yet those students of the anticu 
have done French Art cood service ; the y 
have furnished it with admirable tools, 
so that t wm we are indebted for the 


] 
thoro lh 





edge, which render Paris the gre 

for all beginners in Such 

we have named do not scorn 

but use it in the service of the 

While Scheffer always subordinated the 
material part of Art to its expression, he 
was never afraid of knowing too much, 
but often regretted the loss of valuable 


time in youth from incompetent instruc- 


tion. 

Encouraged by the success of his first 
essay, Schetler continued to paint a 8c- 
ries of small pictures, representing sim- 


ple and afl cting scenes from common 
familiar to all. 
Widow,” The Con- 
script’s Return,” “ The Orphans at then 
Mother’s Tomb.” “The Sister of Char- 
ity,” “ T Fishermen before a Storm,” 


“= c 
Bu hit , OL 


life, which are 


” soldiers 


4 
he 





the Farm,” and “ The 








Scene of the Invasion in 1814,” are titles 
which e an idea of the range of his 
subj ts and the tenor of his thoughts at 


this time. The French have long ex- 


1 . - : °° 
celled in the art of composition. 


rr “pi : : , : 
this quality which gives the greatest value 


to the works of Le Sueur and Pous- 
sin. Scheffer possessed this power in a 


. 4.4 : . 
remarkabie Gegree, but it was united to 
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~ p ( mibe ry 


a directness and truth of feeling which 


made his art the perfection of natur il ex- 


pression. A very charming litle engrav- 


ing, entitled “ The Lost Children vhich 
appeared in “ The Token ” for 1830, is 
probably from a picture of this period, 
A little boy and vi l are lost in a wood 


Wearied with their fru 


tiess att 
find a path, the boy has at k 


lown upon a log and buried his 


his hands; while the little girl, still pa- 


tient, still hopeful, stands, w th folded 


hands, 


with a 


looking earnestly into the wood, 


sad look of anxiety, but 


sweet, 
not of despair. The contrast in the ex- 


pression of the two figures is very touch- 





ing and very true to Nature ;—the boy 
was hopeful so long as his own exertions 
offered a chance of escape, Dut the cour- 





age of the girl appears when ear 


is most dim and fai 


consciousness OF this ei 














ench critic, “are 
s ess in these 
nh may be adde l 
a tl i the distinction « th typ of 
his faces, and espe ly of his lematk 
head i kind of suave and melancholy 
' wl h gave so new a stanip to his 
works.” 
These small pictures were very suc- 
essful in winning popular favo this 
iccess, far fro i ‘icaling the y¢ 4 
a st, only opened h eves to his own 
i i Lk appli t hin Lilie tly to 
t 
repairing the deficien which he rec- 
ognized in his work, by severe studies 
and labors. He ew t danger 
<ing too long on sma sized pi tures, 
in which faults may be so easily hidden. 
About the year 1826 he t ed resolute 
from his “pretty jews 3.” as he called 
tl 1, and commenced his I nes Su- 
liotes,” on a large canvas, with figures tl 
size of life. M. Vitet describes the ap- 
pearance of the canvas when Scheffler 
had already spe nt eiel t days in the fire 
of his first thought.” It seemed to him 
rather like a vision than a P ture us he 


= on 1 . ‘ 
saw the dim outlines of those heroic wom- 
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the mind of the This is the 


most inspired and the most touching of 


all the pi tures; it strikes the key-note 
of the whole story; it is the meeting of 
the young girl’s own ideal world of pure 


outw urd world. The 





though 
ie reflection 
her; and 


was peace and love, 


sense of guilt comes from 


in the thoughts of those 





, ' 
where all belore now 


come dis e has eaten 


ord and agon 8 

of the vee < nowledge of good and 
evil, il s i 1 out of he para 
dise. “ Marear ont Sabbath,” Mar- 
varet going ot ( rch,” and “ Mar- 
garet wa 1 the Garden,” are all 


charming hKivis, Dut ha e le 


ss express 











The last pi ture, p just before 
Scheffer's death, and soon to be engrav- 
ed rep esen Ma varet at the ] un- 
tain.” “ It is full of expression, and paints 
the j vy and pain of love still struggling 
in the young ‘iris heart, wh con- 
science is tO make its chiding voice 
heard.’ 

Th ‘Mi ons” are the best known of 





youngest one, “ Mignon regrettant sa Pa- 
trie,” is th no satistactory in its simple, 
unconscious expression. The wondertul 
child stan nti most natural at itude, 
absorbed wh tho t, and st ug- 
gling to re hose dim memories, float- 
ing in beauty efore her mind, which 
seem a ) ) n toa pre ious state 
ot existen | ' ce is less of the weird 


and fantastic than Goethe has given to 


her,— but the central, deep nature is 
beautit liv rep (itl el. ate Micnon ispi- 
rant au Une iwugh full spiritual 





constrained ; the 


beauty, is a little more 


longi home is 





i aller her fit ivenly 


naturaliv ex] sed than her childi 





gret; the pose is a little mannered ; and 


the fe r is mo conscious, bu 
‘Mignon with the Old Harper” is 


far less int sting; the old man’s head 


. 4 : 
less 


deep 


does not express that mixture of inspira- 
tion and insanity, the result of a life of 
, 


love, misery, and wrong, which Goethe 


has portrayed in this strange charac- 
ter. 


A very different picture, painted at 


‘ ’ - . 
Ary Scheffer. ; September, 
. oi 


this pe 
as our first acquaintan e 
fer’s 


plicate 


teresting to us 





; : oo 
iod, is peculiarly in 
among Schet- 
or du- 


works. An excellent 


of it belongs to the Boston Athe- 


Copy 


neum. The original is in the Luxem- 
Paris. 


from Schiller’s ballad of “ Count Eber- 


taken 


f 
Z 


bourg at 


hard.” After the victory in which his 


a 
4 


son has f illen, thougl 
said to those who would have paused to 


mourn his death, “ My son is like another 


mal : on, comrades, to the foe vet now 
he sits alone in his tent and looks upo 
the dead body of his ehild The silent 


eriet ot the stern old man ts ve y tou h- 
ing. This sorrow, so contrary to Nature 
when old age stands by the grave of 
youth, always moves the d tH'st feeling ; 
und Scheffer, in the noble old man and 
th rave and beautiful boy before him, 
has viven 1 its sin ‘ nd most ap- 
yropriate expressio This picture was 














fer was gaged In solr « iments in 
color, and this sad subj him to em- 
ploy the dark tints of Re rand In 
1850 he painted a duplicate of it, lighte1 
and : agreeable in tone. He paint- 
ed Giaour and “ Medora,” from 
Byrron. which pict res we have never 
seen. The wayward and morl Muse 
oO English Lord does not see to us 
a fi spiration for the pure pencil of 
Net) Ter 


The well-known composition of “ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini” may wel 
, ice of th pi ires of this 


Seco! | epo h. M. 


the most harmonious and complete of 





V itet regards it as 
all his works; but we think it has taken 
less hold on 
« Mignons’ 


. : 
a work ol 


the popul ir heart than the 
“ Marvaret 


great skill and be 


* and 





difficult theme is managed with that mod- 
eration and good taste which recognize 


the true limits of the art. The crowd 
of spirits which Dante so powerfully de- 
scribes as driven by the wind without 
rest are only dimly seen in the back- 


groun l. The horrors of hell are shown 


only in the anguish of those faces, in the 


despairing languor of the attitude, which 

















n mutual love can light 
hich made them one in 

! sation, is stronger tha 
ver than hell; but it canr 
iov to these sor ls 


heaven a 1d 





S s » il Re dell’ uni 
\ no 

iver 1s dk i 

it | has not God for 

s ) MATK of physical t 

: il suffering,— rest 

ss,— the loss of lh 


1 love demands life. 





sorrow which opp 
iis heart, and t 








tant 
tist 


The 


, one 


*h. 


n leath, 


vot bring 


shut 


out 








a friend. 


yrture 5 it 


ype ; it 








uy i propriate is this pt 
ts driven hither and thither 
i with no hope oft res 
the firm at f duty 
) und allow ives to 
the merey of their upulses and 
rh overp ywering ompassion 
s uthy of the poets is shown in 
P ¢ t faces. Neither here, nor in 
wn “Dante and Beatrice,” 
i ~ familiar to need des rip- 
Scheffer quite ao j istice to 
of the sublime poet of Heaven 
lH neither do the portraits 
i of him The picture was 
‘ i in 18309 As it had suf- 
lv h in 1850, Scheffer paint- 
, ‘ m of it, with a few slight 
which, howe his | o- 
5 { ¢ iring twenty years was 
é Chis copy is very far su- 
‘ rraving 
| xl Scheffer seems to 
ia itth 1 Ul true 
i \ ind to have esteemed it 
to re esent abstract theo- 
' s. His religious feeling seems 
i me morbid, and his natural 
4 ‘ inte nsified. The death of 
wil ind consequent loneliness, may 


merit 
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solator” is the best known of this class 
of pi tures. It is cold, abstract, and in- 


harmonious ; 


the be 


but its religious spirit and 





autiful truth which it expresses 
won for it a welcome which it seems 
Yet it has touching 
The 


her 


have 


beauty in the separate figures. 


woman who leans so trustingly on 


Saviour’s arm has a very high and holy 


face, whose type we recognize in more 
than one of his pictures; and the mother 
and her dead child form a very touch- 
ing group. But the various persons are 
not connected by any common story or 
mutual relation, and we feel a want of 
nity in the whole work. Pr rhay s the 
strongest tribute to its power of expres- 
sion is the story, that rengious publ shers 
found it necessary to blot out the ficure 


of the slave who takes his place among 

the recipients of Christ’s blessing, in or- 
| 

der to fit their reprint for a Southern 


market As a companion to it, he paint- 


i 


ed the “ Christus Remunerator,” which is 
less interesting. To this same class of 
pictures we should probably refer “ The 
Lamentations of Earth to Heaven,” 
which we have never seen, but which 
is thus described by M. Anatole de la 
Lora 

Chere iT also treasures of disap- 
pointed pleas re und of bitterness in 


How alin one in 


presence of this poem, feel filled with the 


s t of St. Augustine, the not mess 
of what we call joy, happiness, el ere 
below.—delights of a moment, which at 





va ley of te 
The City of God,’ f 


Bossuet, can alone serve us for a 


! Certain pages of 


uneral | yers 


parison, in order to express the effect 
produced upon those who have visited 
this chef d’eucre in Ary Scheffer’s ate- 
lier. Before producing it, the artist 
must have thought long, suffered long; 
( each stroke of the pencl seems to 
hide a grief, each figure speaks to you 


utters 


a omplat Se i sigh, 
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life ! The religious tendency of the 
thinker is here fully shown ; his poetic 
sympathy, his aspirations, his dreams, 
have found a free course. We must 
mark, also, with what freedom his lam- 
entations spring from the ground, to 
carry even to the feet of the Creator 
the over whelming weight of earthly woe. 
Ary Scheffer’s picture is like the epi- 
taph destined som«e day for the obse- 
quies of the world ; it breathes of dk ath, 
and has the sombre harmony of the 
Miserere. And nevertheless,—a strange 
thing !—this dreaming painter, who seiz- 
es and afflicts us, is the same man who at 
the same time reassures and consoles us, 
— without doubt, because by dint of spir- 
itualizing our thoughts he raises them 


above our suff rings, by showing the con- 
soling light of eternity to those whom hx 
would sever from the deceitful joys ot 
earth.” 

If the picture be not overcolored by 
the critic’s eye, we must believe this 
to be -the culmination of the morbidly 
spiritualistic tendency which we meet 
in Scheffer’s works. Yet it never ex- 


ists unrelile ved by redeeming 


Many will remember the original picture 


of the * De ad Christ,” which was exhibit 


years a ) The engraving gives but a 


faint idea of the tour hing expre ssion of 


the corpse was in strange harmony with 


the whole group. The deathly pauor Oo 


the face of the mother which bent over 


} } 


it, her whole being dissolved in ecrief 


and love. No picture of this scene re- 
calls to us more fully the simple account 
in the Gospe ls The cold, wan color of 
the whole scene seems like that gray pall 


which a public grief will draw across the 
sky, even when the meridian sun is shin- 
ing in its glory. We have seen such 
days even in Boston. No wonder that 
darkness covered the land to the be- 
lieving disciples even until the ninth 
hour. 

His “ St. Moniea whi h apy ared in 
1846, met with great success. “ Ruth and 
Naomi” is yet unknown to us, but it 


seems to be a subject spe ially adapted 


[ September, 
u i 

to his powers. Of those works which he 
produced within the last twelve yea 
very few are yet engraved. When thus 
plac ed before the public, we believe 


be rais- 


popular estimate of Scheffer wil 
ed even higher than at present. 
Hlis pictures of Christ are of very su- 
perior merit. His representation of th 
person of Jesus was not formal and « 


ventional, but fresh in expression 





feeling, and full of touching pathos and 
sentiment. - He has neither the youthful 
beauty with which the Italians represe 

him, nor the worn and wasted features 
which the « rly Germans olten gave him, 


a thoughttul, earnest, tender beauty. 


The pred minal ex 





and tenderness born of 











of his finest representations of the lif 
of Jesus of Nazareth ar ] Ui st 
W ping over Jerusalem,” the * Ecce Ho 
mo,” and “* The Pen ition.” The last is 
as original in design and composition as 
it noble in expressior two fig 





ures stand on the summit of a mount 


and the Calin, still air around them gives 


a vondertul sense ot heielt ind solitude 
You almost feel the frost of the high, rare 
atmosphere Satan ivery pows il fig 
' t} } 
ib vulg t i 
li i the $ t i ( ] 





even te how o ) ( tipery 
full Of signi e and bea \ 
com) on of great | ? 
4 group ol souls 1 ¢ irom i i 
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est ones rt alre \ re ) r 
he | lieht. w t 

ircely wwakened trol the ( 
deat! rh wle | ! 
as] ion eve yihing sechis i! ilk 
upwards 

Schetler also painted a few | : 

I I 

which can hard be ‘ 
Such a B of ‘I 
* Charlemagne dict zz » 
These were paint by tim 
of Louis Philippe, wl wa 
fmend and pat i I ( 
were his pupils md Sei V 
ful to form them to bette Last 
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“Tn all your , one p 
Your ears shall cross; 


And all fuir sights shall mind you of diviner, 








With sense of loss.” 

This is one view of human life, but it 
is a transitional and imperfect one,— nei- 
ther that of the first healthy unconscious- 
ness of childhood, nor of the full con- 
sciousness of a soul which has risen to 
that height of divine wisdom which feels 

Wi 


the meaning of all suffering, of all life. 


The music of Beethoven expresses the 


1 4 , , a 
le, the contest, the sufferings of 


strugy 
humanity, as Art has never done befor 

but it always contains an eternal prophe- 
cy, rather than a mournful regret,— and 
in the last triumphant symphony it swells 
onward and upward, until at last it bursts 
forth in all the freedom and cush of song, 
and its theme is “ The Hymn to Joy.” 
Ilow much tl 


fer’s childhood, how much his own deso- 


} 


e fatherless home of Schef- 


lated life, when his beloved companion 
was so early taken from his side, may 


h this melancholy cast 


of thought, or how far it belonged to his 


] 


delicate phy sic 


have had to do wit 


al constitution, we are not 
prepare i to say. It becomes lke ss promi- 
nent in his later compositions, as faith 
became stronger and sight clearer”; and 
perhaps in those pictures yet unknown 
to us we may find still brighter omens of 
the new life of rest and joy into which 
he has entered. 

If we turn from Scheffer’s works to 
his life, our task is no less grateful and 
pleasing. The admiration and affection 
which his countrymen express for his 
character surpass even what they feel 
for his works. He was a noble, generous, 
active, benevolent friend of humanity. 
He gave freely to all who were in need, 
counsel, money, advice, personal care, 
and love. Young artists found him ever 
ready to help them. “He gave them,” 
says M. Vitet, “home, afelier, material, 
sympathy,— whatever they needed.” An- 
other writer, M. Anatole de la Lorge, 
said of him, while yet living, —*“ Ary 
Scheffer has the rare good luck not to 
be exclusive. His heart can pity every 


suffering as fully as his pencil can por- 


? 


s of Ary Scheffer. September, 


L i 


tray it. A faithful and intimate friend of 
a now fallen dynasty, (that of Orléans,) 
proud, even distrustful towards men in 
power, indifferent to their opinion, in- 
accessible to their off s, A ‘ Scheffer 
in his original in 


the most independent and m 


lividuality, i 





studio is the rendezvous of 


provided they are honest ot relig- 
ions, provided they are s ( There 
each one is received, not according to 
the habit which he wears, as the ancient 


pl yverb says, but accord to the mind 
(esprit) which he has shown. We say 
mind, but it is heart that we 


say ; for Ary Schefler seems to us to es- 


timate the latter more hi 





also a lover of law and order, and he 
rendered good service in thei preserva- 
tion in the capital during the Revolution 
of 1848, for which he received honorable 
distinction. 

The same writer quoted above vives 


ting description of his meeting 


i 
Scheffer in the si k-room and 


an inte res 





by the death-bed of an Italian relugee, 
Emilia Manin. 


full of devotion to her country and her 


A young Venetian girl, 


proscribed father, she supported her ex- 


PI 
ile with all a woman’s courage, buoyed 
» by the hope of’ returning to her coun- 
try, redeemed from its misery. She is 
described as possessing extraordinary 


powers of mind and great beauty of per- 


son. There were no questions, however 
sublime or abstract, which she did not 
treat with a surprising de pth and sagaci- 
ty. ~ Her speech, ordinarily timid and 
feeble, 


became emphatic and _ stirring; 


her great, dreamy eyes suddenly ac- 


quired unequalled energy; she spoke of 





the misfortunes of her country in terms 


so moving as to draw tears from our 


eyes.” But the body which contained 
this burning soul was very frail, “ and 
the poor Emilia, the silent martyr, turn- 
ed her head upon her pillow, and took 
her first hour of repose. When no lon- 


ger able to speak, she had traced with 








al 


a 








a trembli ind on a pa 














per these last 
words, —* Oh, Venice! I shall never see 
thee mors ns) yet retained the posi- 
tion in Ww h s drew her last breath, 
when Ary 5 ie, as Tintoret for- 
merly i e bedside of his daughte r, 
to retrace a hand w uly through 
em } utures of iilia Manin. 
| ils ho ire Sha he l Dy ot ni 1S 
1 1 dea 3 cs most aduura- 
} \ S ive ever see! Sh les 
¢ ; 1 cold ile wees 
ch peace 1 nown to tl 
life vy l ed in the 
It is ellig brow n 
which th s of he ul seemed 
to s I delicate mouth and 
+} ) ] me 1 ig a 
murm l the celes ial roouness 
of \ In t it would have 
been «a iit hide our emotion, in 
recognizing inks to the pure d - 
tion of tl touching teat- 
ures of this nocent victim, whom wi 
had l, and venerated dur- 
ing he r Some hours lat e again 
found A S sustaining with us 
the ft g ps o Manin upon the 
ires rel i rth which was On to 
cover the f his child.” 

B ng and faithful hand 
were ‘ t itures of th Abbé ce 
J henna rf so dear to those who 
live in t e of new progress and lib- 
r ty y “ At the mor ent,” 
says M. d Lorge, “when death was 
yet tea reat. oe nius fi mn the 
earth, t ) or the l s restored 
hi 1 s e ali in th nud ot 
us all, his f is, his disciples, his ad 
mirers Il 
ia igal i 
shall negeattied 
gre visage, the 1 irning eyes, the sad and 
energetic features of the B ston Apos- 





to the domestic life of Scheffer it 


is not at present our privilege to enter. 
Some near friend -the bi ther, the 
daughter, the wife may, perhaps, here- 
after, lift the ve il from the sa red spot, 


and rev il im to us in those relations 





express a man’s inmost 














this notice with some slight sketch of his 
wuld enter this room without a 

eeling « rence and sacredness. In 
the fa ing lig if ol 1 Novembs aiter- 
noon, all was subdued to a quiet and re- 
] ous ton I irge and commodious in 
SIZE l sil t ‘ i ) ts 0 the 
deepest No Ww is in disor- 
dk ‘ aS No s , 
sary | vet everywhere |] hes 
r hi f t ( 

ong } casts, i i 
! ¢ forth into the ligl \ few p 

ilts ¢ CCl dear to I [ l, 
that of his n er vere ¢ he walls 
a few casts of the finest st 1ong 
thers, that of the Venus de Milo 
around the room. Tlis last copy of th 
Francesca da Rimi and e origi- 





courteous. Unconscio 








pet iliar charm of' his pp nce On 
of our party said t he rel led him 
strongly of Allston. It was a reverend 


presence, which forbade common top- 
ics, and strangers thus meeting had few 
words to say. As we turned away, we 
knew that we should never meet again 
on earth; but we had gained a new life 
and we had beheld, as it were, the face 


oi an angel. 
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Two An n an ardent lover of liberty; and himsi 
that room: one a pitalities were free to I ules of opin- poses 
of soul was n. He did not forsake this family when of th 
tiful face, who had their star went down I] ng ot the It 
tinue her studies death of Héléne, the Duchess of Orléans, the 1 
loved as she did her life: the other, a he hastened to Eh | nd, t pay a last the 1 
man of mature age, whose high and rev- _ tribute of love and respect to her mem- eval 
erent cents has alw iVvs met with a lov- ory. The ] nol sh limate had alw \ys stand 
ing and faithful ippreciation unong his been ungenial to him. He took a severe Dela: 
countrvmen, which does them as wh col V h proved fatal i s results Cesso 
The young ¢ lay He 1 soon after |} n to Paris, 
her labors ind her on tl Gth « June L858 » y as th 
} th lowe} " ] r e I ) } t hearts 
( ‘own man ¢ ne 1 no eat cl n to die 
home but to bid farewell to home, friends, So pu und h ly was hi i spiritual 
and life: the ry it artist wl n we ! t his whol nature, so k y | 1 rations, 
to honor has gone home too A tt} c- that it seemed as if 
fold halo of sanctity rests on that 1 
‘i t to Hea Par se go . 
to us ‘ aie Wi 
To those who share 1 the priv leat of ; ; and 
S-heffer’s { Ishin this room was ec! Ary Scheffer was t ! d. His aware 
deared by |} irs of tl ithest social en- first wile died early Ma vears after s 
joymen Ilis | | hosp y wel- her death he again ery hap- na 
ecomed all , < } xl] lncces T is P is we have heard }! es behind yard 
related that I P ve once sat wait- him « ( iter, who 1s » an artist out | 
ing for him t ind a red Under | oving ¢ \ trust every coast 
a knock a " 00 I visito 3 i ( his artis la every trait ti 
delivering his st vhe of his personal \ illy pre- Bu 
artist ut ser mo 
pris lt | hus? il f ] ying t Both | } tl lt idle age l | 
part of « It was no to ) of whom we kr t that M sified 
meet in this a t! " of \ t « s him 1 . 1 man,” huma 
finance, who ted themselves among 4d n 1855. The only s ng broth- Head 
his most passionate admirers.” Here was er, Henri, is alo a p consider- ei 
conversation, not without way ty, but able reput tion li it rough and worth 
without loud laughter or revelry. Schef- accomplished draughtsmai nd a supe- ist bet 
fer was very fond of music of the highest rior te | His ate s one of the ia l 
order Ile was L gene! patron of mit few in Paris wh h are n to wome with 
sicians, and loved to listen to music whil and s¢ il Ameri | s have en- rowd 
he was engaved in painting Ilis friends joye 1 its advantages. In 
sometimes held an « xtemporaneous con- We have spoken of Scheffer’s love tive 
cert in his room, without preparation, his native country. By his will he be- yard ! 
programme, or au lience. Think of lis- queathed to his native town of Dor- tha 
tening to ana inte of Mozart's, pl ‘\ drecht the port S J. Reyne s Was s 
in that roon! “ Music doubled her pow- by Scheffer; a dog ly x down, life-size, rita 
er, and painting seemed illumimated.” by the same; a cop) picture of lid sh 
Beethoven was his favorite composer; his the ‘ Christus Remunerator,’ on paste- island, 
us harmonized with, and satis- board, of the size of t! riginal in Eng- the ma 
longings of, Scheffer’s aspiring land ; a copy of the ‘ Christus Consolator,’ made 
nature. —both by himself: also, his own statue, where 
Ary Scheffer was a personal friend of in plaster; his own bust, by his daugh- tage s 
the Orléans family. He was, however, ter; and the Virgin and Infant Jesus, by friends 
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so graduated, that the chief advantage 
of the expedition was to the owners ; but, 
of late years, matters have altered, so that 


now it is not uncommon for the captain 





to receive a twelfth, tenth, or even eich 
of the entire profit, and the other officers 
in proportion. 

The attention of our travellers was 
now directed to numerous squares and 
plateaus of great black objects buried 
in seaweed; these, they were informed, 
were casks of oil, stored in this manner 
instead of in warehouses, as less liable to 
leakage. 

It was also asserted, as a fact, that the 
sperm whale, alarmed at the untiring 
vigor of his assailants, has almost disap- 
peared from the navigable waters, re- 
treating to the fastnesses of the Frozen 
Ocean, where he is still pursued, although 
at the greatest peril, by the dauntless 
New Bedford, Nantucket, and Vineyard 
whalemen, who, as the narrator proudly 
stated, have, time and again, come out 
unscathed from the perils under which 
Franklin and his crew succumbed. Many 
aman now walks the streets of these sea- 
ports who h is converst d with the Esqui- 


maux last in company with that ill-fated 





crew 

Full-fed with maritime and oleaginous 
lore, our tra lers at last eml } | 
on the “ Eagle’s Wing,” bound d 
Vineyard Sound As the steamer gain- 
ed its offing, the view of New Bedford 
was very picturesque, reminding one of 
Joston seated at the head of her beau- 
tiful bay. The passage through t 


islands, thoneh 1 ft lon r. is inte ite. re 


quiring skilful y we: and as the boat 
passed throu h the channel called W 

Hole, certain feeble-minded sisters were 
positive tha ili o board were | ] 
to immediate destruction: and, in truth 


the reefs, between which the channel 


lies, 


ywroach too closely to leave much 





room tor steering. The perils of the 
vasty deep, however, were finally sur- 
mounted, and the steamer made fast to 
its wharf at Hlolmes’s Hole, one of the 
two principal ports of Martha’s Vine- 


vard 


Our trio disembarked, and found them- 
selves at once the subjects of fierce con- 
tention to no less than three aspirants 
for the honor of conveying them and 
their luggage to their point of destina- 
tion. One of these, called Dave, was a 
grave, saturnine Yankee, his hands in 
the pockets of his black trousers, his cos- 
tume further exhibiting the national liv- 
ery of black dress coat, black satin waist- 
coat and necktie, cow-hide boots, and 

‘ J 


stiff, shiny hat, very much upon the back 


of his head. The laneuid and indepen- 


dent offers of this individual were, how- 
ever, quite drowned by the flood of vo- 
ciferous overtures from his two rivals, 


an or nal youth, about « teen years 


old, and a man, or rather mannikin, who 





might be in his 
ba n his tenth 
eeded in gaining 
I e efforts of 
Mysie bare] living to re- 
strain the Baron from plunging over 
the side of the whart nxiety to 
witness the departure of t steamboa 


Mannikin, asserting earr tly that he 








had a “ good conveva e at hand, 
Crissnai ctniad the ‘ 
{ itions, intendk lespair 
ils of his t vl 
| ss, y — } ' } 
Dave n ing n the listance 
t n simile of ce i his fac 
nd Vauth @ i. 4 oft 
l wherever M 1 left a 
pm ndefended. 
( it last. « 7] » see the 
vl conveyance,” was iy to the 
head of the wharf, when Y » at once 
eaizved’ the onnortunit ‘ in. 7 1 
, 11...) y 


‘ : a. | 
breathiessiy inquire oO M 


want be kerried 
\"\ ire going to G Head Light- 
house ; but my "—— 


“Ga'ed Light? Ikin kerry ye there 


fust-rate, and cheap too <erry ye there 


“My husband has alr uly s ken ”—— 
“Wat! t’ ole Ransom? Wy, he a’n't 
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h it a weelbarry.”. And Ca- ly advocating the idea, Mysie and the 

leb, returning at the same moment with Baron proceeded houseward. 
a somewhat perplexed air, corroborated About half-way they encountered Pa 
this state { say - terfamilias, hastening with Youth toward 
“This man has no carriage, but will the barn, and to him Matron at once 
get us one in a short time.” recapitulated the affair, concluding with 
. But this | retorted Mysie, “sa ~ Int n or the stipu ited price. At this 
he has a ‘ we, and will carry us to Pater turned, with thunderous brow, to- 


Gay Head for two « irs.” ward Youth; but Matron interposed, with 


* You that, ole feller ? they’re womanly tact 
a-goin’ ¥ ’ crowed triump it “You can do jest as y like, you 
Youth a erted Manniki \ ) know, mut lettin’ him go; but Dave’s 
nevertheiess rapi y proceeded to pile in th rn.” 











) 1 ‘ 
the lugeag ipon his Darrow and trun- “ Dave in my barn Wat in thun 
dle it away der’s he doin’ there ? Yes, go, vy - 
r , L321 = , , 
This « it was checked by Caleb » for nothin’, if they ask you to, soon- 
i allo upon discovering er than let that” 
, a] 1 -_ 
ur ve was still reposing in ] rest of the sentence was lost in 
. st up here umd = the distance. But Mysie llowing her 
i soled by being allowed cuide to the house, felt quite re of their 
r of a dollar by trans conveyance ; and, in fact, | ly sufficient 
, . ’ ; , 
vad to that destination time el ed t the hostess 1 r | “ 
i 
) i ice set forth, | l - self of the leadi vy I sin | uy - 
. “1 > . 
Sure i in 1 i so \ , e th i ig is ; 
I pa ly totally u - und yu travel hast ea vn f 
, , ' ’ 
while alive with f ue, and found there av r them the 
evident model of the A ™ “One- 
= ; 
stable, the tray Hoss Sha in its last five 30 nil- 
were ré \ there while Y n ity » this was attached a ladrum 
went to und ) " vho \ | M fa 
! , ’ 
At : 4" q W i l 
4 7 
vr c e over Dave’s { Sha 
. nutt } Il “ . ‘ = a 
l on ’ 1 1 Y¥« the l - 
reach G | t har 
| T) ‘ i 
il LJ i engers ) i v 
, 
I ( iia iu ( oO} I 
dar of t ! This be wal 4 © eet 
+ 4 } +} ‘ 
wapa i nors i i I l | iniy nied Y« | 
nr } ‘ re | . 17 —_— . bs { ‘ 
proba ither would 1 upol ‘ Ww al Valise W t 
the [ \ I ) | | na the 
“do tl | in good shape for menced 
I d which o was | l That rick The first mile was not 
wevan Ss ild kk inn t e- passed fore the mean tf D ( ‘ 
sult of \ I rview with i ] us smile, at mention ia w 
‘ came pa lly apparent or never was 
' ‘ he 8 ' . nole , 
In t} r i matron suddenly weapon ft € perseve uly ed V 
, : } ‘ 
made | i e in the irn, with so little result, the cunning old beas ’ 
a hosnit that “the wom ’ ng ¢ 1 jog-trot at the ‘ eme} 
and chil to ¢ ] . { n which no amount of vocif or 
nd v } IO.) . Ds hin 
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“T wouldn’t hurry him so much,” in- 
terposed Mysie, her compassion aroused 
both for beast and Youth. “ I don’t like 
to see a horse whipped so much.” 

* Oh, you see, Ma’am, he’s so used to it, 


he won’t go noways without it; feels kind 
0’ loneso ne, I "xpe t. It don’t hurt him 
his skin’s vot so thick an’ 
tough, that he wouldn’t know, if you was 


on Hin. 





* Do you feed your horse on oats, 
much?” in juired Caleb, gravely, after 
a long and observant silence. 

“ No, Sir, we darsn’t give him no oats. 


be sure to run away; doos 





“I don’t think you need fear it to- 
day,” replied Caleb, quietly, as he settled 
himself into the corner, in the vain hope 


} 


of a nap; but Youth was now loqua- 
l 


Reck’n Dave w is disappinted,” said 


he, with hu le. “Tle me int to kerry 
ye h 





but soon’s I see him round, I 








*t come it this time, if I fo tor noth- 





pon 1 h he was seated, and unon 
which, in the enjovment of his triumph. 
h had | l ! ing somewhat too 
viva rus] s lle ly wave way and 1 
pair of snow-white hose came tumbling 
yu rl} \ if e Ca oht ind he l 
vin y up by Youth, with the ingen- 
uo ( url 

llow w hem looks! An’ if you'll 
bl e it, mine was jest as cl in Vis day 
mornin’, ih now uu look at’em! lo 
facilitate which 1 tion, the speaker 
onscien sly drew up his cord \ , 
is fully to d pair of home-kni 

ks, which ce had wofully dete- 





he condition ascribed to 
them “ yis’day mornin’.” 
‘You see, I went clammin’ las’ night, 


a ee 
pursued Youth; “an’ that’s death on 





th 





tha’s Vineyard. r Se ptember 


tact, and quite sur 


kiss bestowed upon him by 


, *-* 
ed at the admiring 





s mother, 





while Youth, readjust ig his corduroys 


’ 





re pl ed with istonishime 
* Clammin’ ? Wy, clammin’s goin’ 
arter clams; didn’t ye never eat no ¢ lam- 
cho ler on 
N 0, I don’t think I ev “cid.” rey lied 
the Baron, reflectively. “Is it like ice- 


dunno,” was the re ply; and Youth and 


Child, each regarding the other with won- 
dering pity, relapsed Into silence. 
Having now passed f1 n the township 





t 
of Holmes’s Hole into Tisbury. the road 


lay throu th what wor ld have bee nh an oak 


forest, except that none of the trees ex- 


ceeded some four feet in heicht—Youth 
affirming this to be their mature growth. 


nes had crown since 








the forest was cle | by the original 
settlers. A few miles more were slowly 
passed, and Mysie began to look hope- 
fully from every eminence r 1 sight ot 
the ot -house when sti Vas stunned V 
tl nformation, that they were then en- 
tt yr Chilmark, and were bout half- 
wa 
Caleb, with an exclar ition of discust 
ke iT s] 1 na ace I plish- 
ed t] ter les, wrathfully, on 
rt e, Wray » her feminit 
pa ice about her as a mantle, resiened 
he eit to endurance } th, no 
perhaps, h ‘ 1 disconsolate 
expression, app ed | f sedulously to 
the task of entert r her ind, as a 
lic and airv wavy of opening the con- 





“« Wa-al ts very fortnit, for I dor 
blieve he'll be sick wen he rows up 
goes walin It’s pooty trvin’, the fust two 
or three weeks out, ginerally. How y« ing 


e a-goin’ to begin ?’ 
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not think he will ever go to greeted Mysie’s despairing 


woke new hopes of warmth, rest, and 


roin’ to sea ? Wy, his fa- shelter But never 





iptain, I xpect a’n’t he ?” ja s retire more { n the 
] rsuit ft unwary l i that 
, 1 ” 1 . 
th l i he ¢ Light nh se irom the eC p I that 
1 1” , ” 

I 1 Sailor t all iking shay und it was not t il 
neve en to sea?” darkness had settled upon th that 
” ‘ P e 

t reached its doo ind discove i \ 
ook wilont ithed astonish- the lamplight streaming ou { Cal 
took possession ¢ \ th’s stood mn the entrar , awa 
i 
{ 1 1 
rit eatures, at thus e! n- Val 








y-loOKINg man, in prime S e chaise s ed ‘ ‘ 
nev Dee to sea ul ] " \ rd al ted the ff and e 
ray whose pa did { “the woman and child” to t 1 
hat he ever should! He had vered them to the ¢ ol 
» 8 e\ facul wa lor t the hostes 
. -_ _ 
" levoted to the contempla- Che firs spect of affairs w yme- 
, , , a 
g vure, thus present- t « oura r the pai } 
) ti \ ishered 4 r wit! ind 
] ] ] 1] hted ] } ly ' vet 
e! which | Li g l L ed, the ri vet 
] ‘ +» } 
t ominous sec l-c] j. t rare let ] poses, a i. 
+ } + ' ‘ y nf y 
ei a na Al l ( s ( i " r re ed 
1 { . 
5 where a { r comp 
. . ’ . 
1 i | ier to t alo in t ireary ] ( 
: } | MI 
| 3 we n re d : l 1 t i 
t yhar announce » tears non which the B v- 
, viy through tl ven- ed suit d produced such a s 
r +} ‘ } 
- t ~ 1 | 
’ > ¥01 . , 
Ga’ed, a Pil ru ‘ his wed t 1 : 
, a 1 , 
! irs i W i par ed 
] r J ou | , sant frame of mit ‘ 
l vO " vind i 1 and o I 
hit od ) tior ca) 
| ne ‘ t 
: = 
4,] < Se vhat travellers were $ 
Ww \ v cu i tea and 
\ | the tno t 
, ' , \I 
t et iu- cl ‘ nd tli 
wn which t " I ' nto the Licht 
I } tO ¢ | IS that | | 1 MACE 1 7 
| I il vehicle and € av s. Thev had come to 
1 t ne nehbhl ; ] 
5 ints < " ’ ri es, to s 
1 I } 
} " } } + \T 
trom the ton of one t Indians und find « 
1 oe , , 
es, the | tant, flash- 8 nd had come to the I 
° the 
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Head, —the rest being all occupied by 
the descendants of the red men,— and 
now found themselves applauded by their 
host for having “come so far to see our 
Light : not so far as some, either,” con- 
tinued he, “ for we have had visitors from 
every part of the Union, — even from 
Florida ; every one who understands such 
things is SO anxious to see it.” 

“s Why, is it different from common 
licht-hous« be 


leb. 


* Don’t you know 


carelessly inquired Ca- 


? Haven't you come 
on purpose to see it z= asked the k eper, 
in astonishment,—and then proceeded 
to explain, that this is the famous Fresnel! 
light, the identical structure exhibited at 
the great Exposition at Paris, bought 
there by an agent of the United otates, 
and shipped by him to America. 

Owing, however, to some inexplicable 
blunder, its arrival was not made known 
to the proper authorities,—and the papers 
which should have a companied it being 
lost or not delivered, no one at the cus- 


tom-house 





knew wh if the huge case con- 
tained. It was deposited in a bonded 
warehouse during the legal interval, but, 
never having been cla ied, was the n 
sold, still unexamined, to the highs st bid- 
der. He soon identified his purchase, and 
proceeded to make his own profit out of 
it,—the consequence being that govern- 
ment at last discovered that the Fresnel 
light had been some two years in this 
country, and was then upon exhibition, 
if the President and cabinet would like 


of the 





to take a peep. The particu 


bargain which ensued did not transpire, 
but it resulted in the lantern being re- 
packed and reshipped to G iy Head, its 
original ce tination 

While hearing this little history, the 
! essly climbing three 
steep iron staircasé s, the last of which 
ended at a tr ip door, giving admittance 
to the clock-room, where the keepe r gen- 
erally sits; from here another ladder-lik« 
staircase leads up into the lantern. Ar- 


rived at the top, Baron screamed with 





] 


1) . 
delight at the gorgeous spectacle before 


him. 


The lamp (into the four concentri 
wicks of which a continual and super- 


abundant supply of oil is forced by a spe- 
cies of clock-work, causing a flame of 
dazzling brilliancy) is surrounded by a 
revolving cover, about eight feet high by 
four or five in diameter, and in shap« 
like the hand-glasses with which garden- 
ers cover tender plants, or the shades 
which one sees over fan y clocks and ar- 
ticles of bijouterie. This cover is com- 
posed of over six hundred pieces if glass, 
arranged in a complicated and scientific 
system of lenses and prisms, very diffi- 
cult to comprehend, but very beautiful 
in the result; for every ray of light from 
that 


} 


williant flame is shivered into a thou- 


sand glittering arrows, reflected, refract 


ed, tinted with all the rainbow hues, 


} 


and finally projected through the clear 


pl ate-class windows of the lantern with 


all the foree and brilliancy of a hundred 
ravs. If any one cares to understand 
more clearly the why and the how, let 


him either go and see for himself or 
read about it in Brande’s Encyclopedia. 
Mysie and the Baron were content to 
bask ignorantly in the glittering, ever- 


changing, ever-flowing 


flood of light, 


dreaming of Fairy Land, and careless 





of philosophy. y so much heed did 
I pay } 
they give to the outer world as always 


tl ] } } } - 
to place themselves upon the landward 


side of the lantern, lest unwittingly their 
forms should hide one ray of the blessed 
light from those for whose good it was 
y + +} = 

pu ere. 


Caleb, meanwhile, sat with his host in 


the lo k room, sim king man) 4 meer- 
schaum, and listening to the keeper’s tall 
about his beautiful charge,—a pet as well 


as a duty with him, obviously. 


With the same fond pride wit 


h which 
a mother affects to comp! iin of the car 
: 1, 


she lavishes upon her darling « | would 
I 


the old man speak of the time ne essary 
to keep his six hundred lenses clear and 
otless, each one being rubbed daily 
with softest doeskin saturated with ro ge, 
to keep the windows of the lantern free 
from constantly accumulating saline in- 


crustations,—of the care with which th 
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lamp, n One spot, in particular, which became 
lest i rs lysie’s favorite resort, was at once sin- 
in the g ( 7 cul und beautiful in its conformation. 
into t | sa About three feet abov the water’s edge 
neces 1 t y 1 level pla i its floor of loose, 
(whi 1 { sal . wkK congion ite i nang 
every 1 constant watch in sparkling bits of quartz and sulphate 
to be £ wl 118 dl- ( ! t h this lay a bed i eau- 
vided I vO ass int titully I ed and wiegated ciay, its 
keep edge showing all along th bor- 

d ( tiie plateau ike the il 





hid ] \ 
- Youth, who I F Way iy ‘ 0 t sun- 
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» a ’ .} 7 
\ it JACK ¢ ihe terrace which, in 
l wid pa I i ed \ feet, 
(Old with Edga rose suddenly and arply 1 nacled 
i 
tow is MK wy wi } a k, 
L iot to his na- some deep i, and oth i | gray 
ti ‘ y hun s l At ‘ I ' A ‘ ‘ t ‘ ‘ ‘ lite 
i 
feet ged grass down to tl ute eda » th seat- 
oug ve ota ed pon pla iu, no y met the 
( 1 with awe- ey ‘ F und 1 » work 
, } 1 
h | I ta septh ot n st i ) in the 
f ndes } 
1 thund o I irn I : ( mpl 
W ( cliff m { en s f 
. } AT 
0 1G Jivs Sol I $ ( ‘ 1 < ie 
steri 1 for W i n i ( to 
aves, ft i streneth re l hie ed and rfed 
I eave! hui $ i Vv ) ) r 
wave . ] i- ess i ca i ea in- 
’ 5 I to i iu ‘ i ‘ i y Lie 
fi ] } 
l l j - ( ‘ Set | r ind 


“2 
ana I i and t ( wick \ place 
x | 
t < i ving t to a ad in i t W 
1 1 , . 
n ( ind the her Lie 1 ievel i ule Ino t ess, 
1 
on its i $ art irl S 1 ‘ ( i i I 
A ent, with Save e ora nad is | > 
} 4 ‘ 
) V a i n, their tusion <¢ I l if ros W I in 
. ’ 1 
lace the ele- their season, mu t ow a rare 1 sin- 
menta e so long with- cular charm over their sterile 1 
st | ff has been The beach, th ugh smooth and ven, 








down; and there is a belief among the 
islanders, that a short distance out it 
terminates suddenly at the brow of a sub- 
marine precipice, beyond which are no 
soundings. 

Owing to the sharp declivity of the 
beach, the rollers break with great force, 
and the surf is very high. At one point 
is grouped a cluster of rocks, half in the 
water, half on the beach, among which, 
as the tide comes in, the waves break 
with furious force, dashing high over 
the outermost barrier, and then plung- 
ing and leaping forward, like a troop 
of wild horses, their white manes flung 
high in air, as they leap forward over 
one and another of the obstacles in their 
path. 

Perched upon the crest of one of these 
half-submerge 


waves fling themselves exhausted at her 


1 rocks, watching the mad 


feet, it was Mysie’s delight to sit, enjoy- 
ing the half d inver of her pe sition, and 
retreating only when the waters had 
many times closed behind her throne, 
leaving, in their mom«e ntary absence, but 
a wet and slippery path back to tl 
beach. 


Along this bea h, too, lav the road to 


ic 


Squipnocket, a pond famed for its im- 
mense floc} sot w | l geese and duc ks,- - 


fame shared by Menemshee Creek and 


Pond, as well as several others of similar 





+s 1 
aboriginal titles 

To repaired, y, Caleb 
accompa! “l by one or another of his 


host’s five sons; and the result of their 


efforts with the gun was no inconsid- 
erable addition to the table at Ga’ed 
Light 

But ereatest of all the wonders at the 


Head a he Fossil Cliffs. 


A short time after the arrival of our 


travellers, their 


had yet found any fossils. Mysie frank- 


1ostess inquired if they 
1 


ly contessed th if they did not know the re 
were any to find, which was evidently 


as great a surprise to Mrs. F. as thei 
it had been 


} 





ignorance of the Fresnel lig 
to her husband. She at once offered the 


services of her daughter Clarissa as guide 


and assistant, and gave clowing accounts 
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of the treasures to be found. The offer 
was gladly accepted; and Clarissa, a 
merry little romp, about twelve years 
old, soon made her appearance, armed 
with a pickaxe, hoe, and basket. 

Thus laden, and in the teeth of a 
shrewd northeast wind, the little bare- 


footed pioneer led the Ww y airectly over 





the brow of a cliff, which, had Mysie 
been alone, she woul l } ive 
entirely impracticable. Now, however, 
fired with a lofty emulation, she silently 
followed her guide, grasping, however, at 
every shrub and protection with some- 
what convulsive energy. 


“ Here’s a good place,” announced 





Clarissa, pausing where a shelf of gray- 
elly rock afforded tolerable foothold. 
“ Professor Hitech ock t father that 


in here were strata of the tertiary for 


1 
*} 


mation, and there’s where wi t the 
fossils.” 

Sut how do you com it e tertiary 
formation through all this sand and grav- 


el?” asked Mysie, aghast at the | 


“Oh, dig; that’s why I brought the 
pi k and hoe ; we I t i 
i toot deep, and the 
the stuff that has the f sin it. You 
may have the hoe, and Ill take the pick, 
‘cause that’s the hardest.” 

“ Then let me have it; I am stronger 
than you,” exclaimed M sud 
roused to enthusiasi it sth ea { 
‘ picking ” her way 
mation of the earth | exhuming its 
fossilized remains. 


Seizin 


¢ the pickaxe, sh imed 
mighty blow at the ind ravel cor 
lomerate before hi 8 ieaetibail 
falling wide of its int . mark, st 
upon a rock, and sent such a 4 
thrill up both her arms and h a tin- 
ele to her fingers’ l sur 
quenched her antiqua 1 zeal, ar 
minded her of a frightful ; unt she 
once read of a convent of nuns 
ed by some brutal potentate, who forced 


them to mend his highways by breaking 


stones upon them Ww t} very heavy hal 
I ° ° 


mers; and the historian mentioned, as a 
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common rre! that, when any sis- 
ter ad i i h pulder, one of her 
com? 3¥ 1 set it, and the sufferer 
would then her labors. 

M: is warning before her 
eyes, al ng doubtful of Clarissa’s sur- 
git il ‘ S ‘ l ‘ i -, l to postpone her 
resea osed to her « ompan- 
ion to fill t! usket with shells and peb- 
bles fr h, to which cowardly 
proposit ( yielded but a reluc- 
tan 

| l however, Mr. F. and 


fossil- 


] 1 
" y the more efli- 
eth to a new attempt 

, 1 ’ 

in md, with high 





he still accom- 
| ( eeded to another 
ere a low, weda 





sinewy arms of its 


: | ‘ 
rreat Cakes Of the 











0 1 Was announced to 
I | ‘ this clay in ny 
DI d Ip prov i in- 
' . 
They tound sharks 
te ply serrated, firm- 
ly ‘ iw bone, — whal 
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I it and sma 
oy — 
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i uled quahaug 
t fragments, not 
, 

) mt sti was a 
ut ng the ti ia of 
a i have belonged to 
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x 
N iriners, ) ¢ er- 
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th een | 
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ba pp in 1 SCa DY 
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V it the fossils, now 
im i ndred feet hig 
we | upon the bed of 
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There 


amount of conglomerate , which has evi- 


the ocean. is certainly a great 


dently been fused by intense heat; and 


masses of rock, sea-pebbles, sand and 


iron-ore are now as firmly ited as 


a piece of granite 


) hare # 
tl 


Howevse Pa the fossils came; heré 


certainly are; many of them | 


form, and light and 


por us to the eve, 
but all hard and heavy is stone 
Teeth, h are ! ed 


which are it i the 
valuable 


touch. 
of 


are 


all tl remains, 


’s h und, 


st 


sometimes found as wide as a mat 























and weighing several po : " Mysie 
was quite co it with the ivnifi- 
| ecially when eticu- 
| 1 paving-stone was h Mr 
] pronounced to be a \ ertebra 
sh hen was induced e pre- 
cous coli on to Ua t e more 
willingly that the scent ¢ 3 
now to | attempted | vas ¢ 
I 
and quickly accomplished by Mr. 1] 
before begin ¢ to clim ‘ivsie de- 
claring t ht scent wa cti- 
( e Vv e they were, ( i Cla- 
rissa { I in honor t ompany 
i i sol distance it very 
we it act Ol it ( 1LIng 
S equ ies of st . h an- 
s l for ind hand i not 
t Li \ eep bu s Mi sie, 
ri e g y hin 
it t t of the toy k 
ibove so smooth as possi- 
1 
t i wi nh {t reach 
( ne ( Arse Tass I ld l 
taut \ » her over 
( Q y closely tot ff, 
she l < head t { Ca- 
le he could not ( inn- 
ing 1 dow L d 
felt no fear, only per] t the 
it Ose el 1 the 
ollo ( ung of t ive they 
ied the foot of the « con- 
sciousness that a fall of a | ed feet 
1ited her, should she let ¢ er hold, 
ill struck terror to Mysie’s heart; 
and wh 1 heavy, cor aime 
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throbbing and ringing throuch her head, 
she shut her eyes, and fancied she had 
seen her last of earth. 

In an instant Caleb was beside her, — 
his arm about her, holding her safely 
where she was;—but to continue was 
impossible for either. 

“ Ho! Mr. F.!” shouted Caleb ; “come 
this way, will you, and give my wife your 
hand? She is a little frightened, and 
can’t go on.” 

Presently a stout arm and hand ap- 
peared from among that nodding, mock- 
ing grass, and a cheery voice exclaim- 
ed, — 

“ Here, my dear lady, take right hold, 
strong ;— you can’t pull me over,— not 
if you try to.” 

Unclasping, with some difficulty, her 
fingers from the rock, into which they 
ped 


the proffered hand, and the next moment 





seemed to have crown, Mysie gras 
was safe upon the turf. 

“Oh, my good gracious!” muttered 
the kind old man: but whether the ex- 
clamation was caused by Mysie’s face, 
pale, no doubt, by the effort necessary to 
raise her half-fainting figure, or by the 
idea of the peril in which she had been, 
did not appear. 

‘larissa, calm and equable, was next 
passed up by Caleb, who, declining the 
proffered hand, drew himself up, by a 
firm grasp upon the rocky scarp of the 
cliff. 

“* Guess you was scart some then, wa’n’t 
you?” inquired Clarissa, as the party 
walked homeward. 

“Qh, no!” replied Mysie, quickly. 
“ But I could not vet over the top of the 
cliff alone,— it was so steep.” 

“Oh, that was the matter?” drawled 
the child, with a sidelong glance of her 
sharp black eves. 

The northeast wind which went 
izing with Mysie and Clara on their first 
excursion was the precursor of a furious 
storm of rain and wind, ranking, accord- 

- 


ing to the dictum of experienced weath- 


er-seers, as little inferior to that famous 
one in which fell the Minot’s Ledge 


Light-house. 





As the gale reached its height, it was 


rible and beautiful, to 


watch, standing in the lantern, the goad- 


a sight at once te 


ed sea, whose foam-capped waves could 
plainly be seen at the horizon line, break- 
ing here and there upon sunken rocks, 
over which in their playful moods they 


scarcely ri ypled, but on which they now 
y “pi 


dashed with such white fury as to make 
them discernible, even through the dark- 
ness of night. One long, low ridge of 


submarine rocks, around which seeth- 
ed a perpetual ealdron, was called the 


Devil’s Bridge; but when erected, or 





for what purpose, tradition failed to 
state. 


Never, surely, did the wind rave about 





a peaceful inland dwelling as it did 
about that lonely licht-house for two long 
nights. It roared, it howled, it shriek- 
ed, it whistled; it drew back to gather 
streneth, and ther ished to the attack 
with such mad y, that the strong, 
young light-house, whose frame was all 
of iron and stone, shrunk trembling be- 
fore it, and the hild 1 in their beds 
screamed aloud for fea But through 
all and beyond all, th Im, strong light 
sent out its pie reing, W ning rays into 
the black nicht : il who can tell what 
sinner it may that night have prevented 
from crossing the Devil’s Bridge to the 
ne Fs ' 

wreck du r the 
storm so far i ‘ s } i d 
and in this th es e saved. Two 
men, caught out in a fishing-smack, find- 
ing that their litt ve el was founder- 
ing, betook tl msely $ o tne small 


boat; but this filled more 1 pray than 
they could bale hey had j 
civen themselves up ) ost, W 
sion ils of distress bserved on board 
the light-ship stationed near Newport, 
which sent a lif vat to their assistance 
and rescued them t as their little boat 
went to pie es. 

When Mysie eard this occurrence 
mentioned, as they were J rine ying 
homeward, it recalled to her mind a lit- 
tle incident of the day succeeding the 


storm. 
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with Clara upon the beach, 


they saw borne toward them, on the 


beam 





ohty wave, a square 
} 


of wood, bent at an obtuse angle, which 
Clara nce pronounced to be the 
knee from some large boat, and, rush- 
ing dauntlessly into the water, the en- 
ergetic li maid battled with the wave 


toy, and finally drag- 


tly out upon the beach, 
; I 





reach of the 


wave, 
ol ly Wis! Ly that she had “ i piece of 
chalk to make father’s mark upon it.” 
Fai ng halk, she rushed off home 
for * ind one of the boys,” who 
soon bestowed the prize in a place of 
safety 
My t first wondered considerably 








that p should take so much trouble 
for a ] > O W vod, but ceased to do 
so W n remembered that on the 
whole 1 could not probably be found 
a tree 1 foot in diameter, and that 
eve K boa d or ost it the 
light- tC te brought DV sea to 
Ho Ilo Edgartown, or Menem- 
sh | nee carted over uw road 
to Ww Head becoming, by the time 
it rea the Light not a com- 
mon ! ssary, but an expensive luxu- 
r S not, therefore, surprised 
at be yanied in her next walk 
ons y qu , c | ) 
ol } oy Ly Sé in eV y 
chip waves tossed within their 
reach, a d at last a very re- 
specta pile of drift-wood 


1 ‘ had be me her constant 
attend 

Wi inquired she, expectant- 
ly 

() n ot her carcvo Wh n 
hailed | ship, und asked his 
name | ti in replied 

I'm J H r, master r 

oO Mary A 

SI iP u iden with oak 
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“ but that’s what I heard about it 


7 


really say x 


ching ; 


when I 


‘I don’t know,” said Mysie, lau 


was a little girl.” 
While 


for out-of-door exercise, Mysie cultivated 





the storm continued too violent 


P . —_ 1 
an acquaintance with a remarkably pieas- 


ant and intelligent lady who fortunately 


was making a visit at the light-hous¢ 

She had been for many years a resi- 
dent of the Vineyard, and had taken 
rreat interest in its history, both past 
und present. From her Mysie derived 
much curious and inter sting iniorma- 
tion. 





It seems that the 





who, voyagin 


Plymouth Colony during its early 


was driven by stress of weather into a 
safe and commodious bay, now Edgar- 
town harbor, but then seen and used for 
the first time by white men. The storm 
over, his companions prepared to resume 


their voyage; but Mayhew, seeing the 


land fair and pl isant to look ipon, 
decided to remain there, and landed 
with whoever in the ship belonged to 
him. 


He, of the land 


han ls 0 its original possessors, a small 


course, found in the 


und peaceful tribe of Indians 


ving qui- 











etly upon their own island, and having 
very litthe communication with their 
ne cht ors With them Tl omas M ivhew 


land he 


what is 


bargained for what wanted, se- 


lecting it in now the town of 


and paving for it, to the 


h an ol 


ion of all parties, wi 


coat which happened to bi r hi 





Posse ssions. 


time, one ol ns sons 


In process of 
named Experience, having been edu- 


for the purpose in England, re- 


to his father’s home as a 


to the kind and hospit ible sav- 
ages among whom he dwelt. So pros- 


sionary 


labors of 





perous were the If, and 


afterward of his son Zachariah, that 
in a journal, kept by the latter, it is 


mentioned that there were then upon 
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the island twelve thousand “ praying 
Indians.” 

Experience Mayhew is still spoken of 
as “the great Indian missionary,” and 
the house in which he lived was still 
standing a few years since upon the 
farm of Mr. Hancock in Chilmark. 

The island is to this day full of May- 
hews of « very ck vree,—so far, at least, 
as distinctions of rank have obtained 
among this isolated and primitive peo- 
pie- 

When Massachusetts erected herself 
into a State, and included the Vineyard 
within her bounds, it was divided into 


} 1 


the t¢ iships of Edgartown, (or Old- 





town,) Ilolmes’s Hole, Tisbury, and ( hil- 
f Gay Head, 


which last, with the island of Chip-a- 


mark, and the district 


quid-dick, off Edgartown, and a small 





tract of land in Tisbury, named Chris- 
tian-town, were made over in perpetu- 
ity to the Indians who chose to remain. 
The y have not the power of alienating 
any portion of this territory, nor may 
any white man build or dwell there. If, 


however, one of the tribe marry out « 


I 
the community, the alien husband or wife 
may come to live with the native spouse 
s0 lone as the marriage continues ; and 
the Indians have taken advantage of this 
permission to intermarry with the ne- 
groes, until there is not one pure-blood« a 
descendant of the original stock remain- 
ing, and its physiognomy and complexion 
are in most cases undistinguishable in 
the combination of the two raves. 

Gay Head contains eleven hundred 
acres, seven of which are the birthright 
of every Indian child; but it is not gen- 
erally divided by fences, the cattle of the 
whole tribe grazing together in amicable 
companionship. Much of the value of 
the property lies in the « ranberry-mead- 
ows, which are large and productive, and 
in the beds of rich peat. <A great deal 
of the soil, however, is valuable for cul- 
tivation, although but little used, as the 
majority of the men follow the example 
of their white co-islanders, and plough 
the sea instead of the land. They make 


excellent seamen, and sometimes rise to 


[ September, 


the rank of officers, although few white 
sailors are sufficiently liberal in their 
views to approve of being commanded 
by “a nigger,” as they persist in calling 
these half-breeds. 

The wigwams, which, no doubt, were 
at first erected here, have given pla e 
to neat and substantial frame buildings, 
as comfortable, apparently, as those in 
many New England villages. There 


is also a nice 





looking Baptist chur h, 


of which denomination almost every ad- 





ult is a member. 1} 





ear this is a par- 


sonage, occupied until lately by a whit 

clergyman; but the spirit of Experi- 
; J 

ence Mayhew is not common i 

} 


days; and his successor, finding the par 


these 





h lonely and uncongenial, removed to 

a pleasanter one,— his pulpit being now 
i z 

filled by a preacher from among the In- 

dians themselves. 

Mysie took oceasion to eall it one of 


these quasi wigwams, soon after her arri- 


val, but could discern only one aborigi- 
nal vestige in either inhabitants or cus- 
toms. This existed in the sh ipe ol a dish 
of succotash, (corn and beans boiled to- 
gether ) which the good woman was pre- 
paring for breakfast,— very possibly in 
jwnorance that her ancestors had cooked 
and eaten and named the « ony ound aves 
before the white intruders ever saw their 
shore. 

Mysie pursued her morning walk in a 
somewhat melan h ily mood. lt is a sad 
and dreary sight to behold a nation in 


decay; saddest when the fall is from so 


slight an elevation as that on which t 


savage stood. Greece and Rom« , falling 


into old age, proudly boast, “ Men cannot 


sav I did not have the crown”; each shows 
undying, unsurpass ible achievements of 
her day of power and strength, — each, 
if she live no longer in the sight of the 
world, is sure of dwelling forever in its 


memory. But the aboriginal, when his 


simple routine of life is broken up by the 





intrusion of a peopl more pow 


wicked, and more wise than himself, is 
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the better class of his conquerors, while for the fine quality of the co 


lfish cau 
his wild and sensuous nature grasps ea- and cured there. 


est oi all. hows ver, Was the 


und selected by Ann, 


gerly at the new forms of vice which fol- “ The stran: 


low in their train. Civilization to the name given tothe 





savage destroys his own existence, and which was first called Nan-took-it, and 


vives him no be tter one, — destroys it is now known as N antu ket.” 
irremediably and forever. The life sufli- “ Thank Heaven, that I at last know 
cen wv himself and for the day is not something about Martha!” ejaculated 
that which stretches its hand into the fu- Mysie 

ture and sets its mark on ages not yet 

born; it dies and is forgotten, forgot- At length, every corr filled with 
ten even Dy the descendants of those specimens, every fave deeply imbrowned 


Som i e Indian names still survive ; only the chost of a pair of shor is 
and Mysie’s indignation was roused, when feet, our travellers set their fa 


a descend the Mayhews, pointing ward,— Caleb resol yr to 








out tie sof Menemshee and Nash- quaintan with the birds at s 

aquitsa, (commonly ¢ alled Q itsy ) add- S$ Imagin nh ig en quite 

ed, ious! — by the counts < 1! ind 
Bu ems only nicknames give by » be found hers 1 th seacor 

the co | folks; it’s all Chilmark by The latter, however, are very trictly 

rights protects 1 by law during most of the sea- 
I ey are the names used by son, ona int of the p ‘ vhich 





. } 
l ce enough T a ( 1g 
eal y und ne nt | at D siT% s to in Vv I ds i i 
] } + 
ike I \ ! n 5 | 








sie ver to her o neat- 1 wav of Edegartow | S 

ed fea if u B ng to 
Is tradition how t s _ nd ring 3 

rect une e twe hildren, and the ew 
8) s the unex ted and ] set oO upon u 








in a its abundance of wild “ Well, I dunno; 


uve to Martha as her Vine- _ the reply 
I » to the north, consisting of told 5 peop ym Edgartowt ~ m 
Pen Cuttvhunk, Nashawena, Nau- t " s much of Holmes’s H 
s I | Punkatasset, are called « No, nor the Holmes’s Ho 


the ] Islands, from the daughter think much of Oldtown; it’s 7 


I sland to the southwest of is called the handsomest, I 
us was N ni's portion It is now called “ Athens or 


is remarkable only Oldtown or Holmes’s Hole, M: 
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mured Caleb, as their driver stopped to 
reply to the driver of “a team,” who was 
| 


anxious to know when he was “a-goin’ 


to butcher agin.” 
Edgartown proved to be a pretty little 


seaside town, with some handsome wood- 


OCTOBER 


[ September, 


en houses, a little bank, and a very nice 
tavern, at which the travellers receiy- 
ed very satisfactory entertainment. The 
next day, reémbarking upon the “ Ea- 
gle’s Wing,” they soon reached New 


Bedford. 


TO MAY. 


l'ner day that brightens half the earth 


Is night to half 


Ah, sweet! 


One’s mourning is another’s mirth ;- 


You wear your bright years like a crown,— 


While mine, dead garlands, tanele down 


In chains about 


The breeze which w 
Sweeps de ad leaves from the 
So partial Time, as h« 


Ile tells the rapid yeal 


srings bloom and be 


] 


> + . : 
Sut leaves his 


my feet. 


} 


ikes the folded flower 


t 


ree 5 


yur by hour 


mll+¢ 
still to you, 


cht with me. 


The rain which calls the violet up 


Out of the moistened mould 


Shatters the wind-flower’s fragile cup ; — 
I 


For even Nature has h« 


And, favoring the new, 


r pets, 


I 


t 


forvets 


To love and spare the old. 


The shower which m 


Be its off the lil 


I am a lilae,—so li 
} 


\ lilae that has outlive 


ou are a blush-rose. 


I pass, and give 


1 May;— 
Welladay ! 


ikes the bud a rose 


| 


jloom. 


. ' 
you room: 
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The 





ural enthusiasm, and not of Bacchic fren- 
zy. If Athens be, as Milton calls her, 
“the eye of Greece,” surely Eleusis must 
be its heart ! 

There are nine days of the festival. 
This first is the day of the agurmos 
(ayupy or asseml 
of Greci 


of its Ek usinian heart. 


’ 
ling together the flux 
} } 


n life into the secret chambers 








-morrow is the 
va, all 
"AAade, uiora! ) 
lest any ¢ ome with the stain of impurity 


to the mysteries of God. The thir 


day of purification ; then, “ To the s 


tt” 


ye that are initiated 





tm 


is the day of sacrifices, that the heart also 





may be ma pure, W » offered bar- 
ley from the fields of Eleusis and a mul- 
let. All other sacrifices may be tasted ; 
but ¢ is for Demeter alone, and not to 


be touched by mortal lips. On the fourth 


day, we join the procession bearing the 
sacred basket of the goddess, filled with 
curious symbols, grains of salt, carded 


wool, sesame, pomegranates, and pop- 
pies, symbols of the gifts of our Gre it 
Moths I TY her mighty sorrow. On 


the night of the fifth, we are lost in 


day, the it day of all, 


Athens the statue of Iacchus (Bacchus) 





a o.8 ' 
is born ! 1 with myrtle, tumultu- 
ously tl yuue Sacred gate, rig he 
sacred wavy i y t sacre hoe- 





vel Cephissus where again it res 

and \ expr m of the wildest 
’ 

ori L T o th iin larce 








se \ i Ss are lebrate i and 
to tie i Is given a measure of bar- 
ley, is we a gilt from tl 

hand of th coddess. The eighth is sa- 
cred to .¥s pius, the Divine Physician, 
who heal adiisea ; and in the evening 





Eleusinia. [ September, 


that a year ago we were initiated into 


the Lesser Myste ries at Acre (* Cer- 


lamen er ._— t} elud (aminis : 

et mysteria sunt qua cecedunt myste- 
1 i 

ri 1”) We must have bee: ce (veil- 

ed) before we can become epople (seers): 


in plain English, we must have shut our 

















eyes to all else before we can behold the 
mysteries. Crowned with m e, we en- 
ter with the other 2 c@ into the vesti- 
bule of the temple,— blind as yet, but 
I : 
yphant within will soon open 
es 
first,— for he ew n loOT } ng 
rashl first we mus | this holy 
, : 
wate with pu s and a 
pure we art klen to enter 
the most sacred incl Then, ted 
of the Hierophant, h 
1 book ne, things 
which we must not d or 1 J of 
death. Let it su . 4 fit the 
pl | the o s 1 though you 
n wht l ah it the: ey we spoken 
le ll 1s mi ve | m that 
mood I \ is you he i he v s of the 
old man (fo 1} Vays ind look 
upon the revealed s And very 
I eed are yo I ‘ when 
Demeter seals, by } r utter- 
wes and signals, by S yns 
of ht ] id } 1 
that ‘ ave set ‘ r 
sacred st l wl lioht 
ot a ne Wo! r fills ple nd 
=” call a = 
not 1 ly ex r ¢ hi- 
los I ‘ pret 11 wt 
Hi } } Creat 
ind R ea of eS 
¢ } ( y \I s ¢ l- 
int a tl 1 i | II « 
] i l B { he f | s - 
( | ( i) | te ia n- 
5 . l und wi t ) ! 
6 day more ! ] hem- 
elves are completed \ e begin- 
I g I lustra on and sy on- 
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istration and end with 
each feast. all their 


eir 


light, has been snatched by ruthless Pluto 
to the realm of the Invisible. Then by 
the pre cession of Iacchus we 
else Eleu- ivine aid 
ition must be sui 


ceremonies, and sa- 


learn that 
But, like all has come t s] ‘iring 
generis. Demeter: by the 


o Esculapius 
one to- shall al 


her wou 
ther toward the West. 


two bowls, the 


change in the evenin 


is Clemens 
‘mystical dra- 
> W 


Mys- 


even his permissi 
Let seen hands; 


» done, by 


ves, as tion. 





> 
But tl 


Ww 
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and the veil which is over my face no 
mortal hand hath ever raised!” Now, 
reader, would it not be strange, if, in 
solving her mystery, we should also solve 
the Sphinx’s riddle? But so it is. This 
is the Sphinx in her eldest shape, —this 
Isis of a thousand names; and the an- 
swer to her ever-recurring riddle is al- 
In the Human Spirit 
is infolded whatsoever has been, is, or 
shall be; 


it! 


ways the same. 
and mortality cannot reveal 


Not to Demeter, then, nor even to Isis, 





do the Eleusinia primarily point, but to 





the human heart. We no longer look at 
them ; henceforth they are within us. 


her, the won- 





Long has this m mot 
der of the world, waited for the rev- 
elation of her face. Let us draw aside 
the veil, (not by mortal hand, —it moves 
at your will.) and listen :— 

“ 1] am the First and the Last,— moth- 
er of gods and men. 


As deep as is my 


mystery, so det P is my sorrow. For. lo! 


all generations are mine. But the fairest 


fruit of my Holy Garden was plucked by 
my mortal children; since which, Apol- 
lo among men and Artemis among wom- 
en have raged with their fearful arrows. 


My fairest children, who i [have brought 
forth and nourished in the light, have 
been stole by he children of darkness. 


By the Flood they w taken; and I 


wandered forty day | forty nights up- 
on the waters, ere again I saw the face 


of the earth Vhe herever I went, I 





brought j Vv; al ( ypru h grasses 
up beneath ms Ik the golden 
Hore crowned me v i wreath of gold 
and clothed me in immortal robes. Then, 
also, was 1 ewed my grief; for Adonis, 
whom I had c! \ is slain in the 


chase and irried to Tlades Six months 
I wept his loss, whe he rose ag un and I 
triumphed Thus in Egypt I mourned 


for Osiris, for Atys in Phrygia, and for 





Proserpina at Eleusi all of whom 


passed to the underw l. were restored 


for a season, and then retaken. Thus 
is my sorrow repeat 1 without end. All 
things are taken from 


upon the heels ot Day, 





[ September, 


of Winter wastes the fair fruit of Sum- 
mer, and Death walks in the ways of 
But at the 
last, through Him, my First-begotten and 


Life with inexorable claims. 


my Best-beloved, who also died and de- 
scended into Hades, and the third day 
rose again, — through Him, having ceas- 
ed from wandering, I shall triumph in 
Infinite Joy!” 

That, reader, is not so difficult to trans- 
late into human lang 
the beginning to the end of the world, 


do these Mysteries, under various names 


1age. Thus, from 





shadow forth the great problem of hu- 
man life, which problem, as being funda- 
mental, must be religious, the same that 
is shadowed forth in Nature and Revela- 


tion, namely : man’s sin, and his redemp- 


tion from sin, — his great loss, his infinite 


error, and his final salvation. 


Sorrow, so strong a sense of which 





it was the 


pervaded these Myst 
name ( Achtheia) by whi 


1 Demeter was 











known to her mystic worshippers,—hu- 
man sorrow it was which ve led the eyve- 
lids; toward which veili ¢ (or muesis) 
the lotus about the head « Isis e 
poppy in the hand of Demeter distinctly 
pot. Hence the i , wl n tl re ud- 
er must suppose o have losed their eyes 
to all without t 1.— even to Nature, ex- 
cept as in sympathy she mirrors forth 
the central sorrow of their hearts. But 
this same sorrow and its mighty work, 
veiled from all 1 al vision, shut out by 
very necessity trom any sy vathy save 
that of God, is L pre] 1 for a purer 
Visio1 L se l n which the 
eyes shall be pened and the mysia@ 
become @é) ‘ of such significanes 
was this ieher Vv to tl Greek, that 
it was a synol ‘ he hnewhest earth- 
ly happiness la etaste of Elys 
lum. 

As this Vision ( t ep (me was the 
vision of re I ) uesis, or veil- 
ing of the m e, Was no mere affectation 
ot mys Ni ) sily could be set 
aside this weight of sorrow upon the eye- 
lids whi h, re i li oy tl] t, ke vclit 4 
to self, it leads to wand ring, leads also 
through Divine aid to that peace which 





for 
sor 
thi 
In 
fre 


ha 


en 
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passeth all understanding. Thus were 
the Hebrews 


age through wanderings in the Wilder- 


ed out of Egyptian bond- 


ness to the Promised Land. Even thus, 
through rites and ceremonies which to 
us are hieroglyphics hard to be decipher- 
ed, which are known only as shrouded 
in infinite sorrow, —as dimly shadowing 
forth some wild search in darkness and 
some final resurrection into light, — 


through these, many from E 





ypt and 
India and Scythia, from Scandinavia and 
from the aboriginal forests of America, 
have for unnumbered ages passed from 
a world of bewildering error to the heav- 
en of their hop s. To the eye of sense 
and to shallow infidelity, this may seem 
absurd ; but the foolishness of man is the 
wisdom of God to the salvation of His 
erring children. Happy, indeed, are the 
initiated Blessed are the poor in spir- 
it, the Pariah, and the slave,— all they 


whose eyes are veiled with overshadow- 


ing sorrow 


or only thus is revealed the 


glory of human life ! 

rhere are many things, kind reader, 
which, in ir senseless staring, we may 
call the sizns of human weakness, but 
wii n te rpre ation, become 
revelations of human power. The gross 
and pitia features of the world are dis- 
solved and clarified, when by an in pas- 
sioned y can penetrate to the 


we | 
heart of things We are about to pity 


the ragged vesture, the feeble knees, and 
the bese« I hand of poverty, and the 
cries t ypressed and the weary ; 
but, ita ti oht, Pity is slain by Rev- 
erence. We are ready to cry out against 
the sluegish movement of the world and 


but before the satire 
is spoken, we are fascinated by an under- 


current of this same world, earnest and 


full toward its sure goal,—of which, in- 
deed, we on dream; but “ the dream is 
from God,” * and surer than sight. There 


is a profounder calm than appears to 
the eye, im the quiet cottages scattered 
, 


up and down among the peaceful val- 


leys ; the rest of death is more untroub- 


led than the marble face which it leaves 


ud, I. ¢ 


as its visible symbol; and sleep, “the 


minor mystery of death,” (vmvog Ta puxpa 


Tov VavuTov pve a,*) has a deeper sig- 








nificance than is revealed in any exter- 
nal token. So what is sneeringly called 
the credulity of human nature is its holy 
faith, and, in spite of all the hard facts 
which you may charge upon it, is the 
glory of man. It introduces us into that 
recion where “nothing is une xpected, 
nothing impossible.” + It was the glory 
of our childhood, and by it childhood is 


made immortal. Myth herself is ever a 





ld,—a cenuine child of the earth, in- 
deed, — but received among men as the 


child of Heaven. 


Upon the slightest material basis have 
been constructed n yths and miracles and 
fairy-tales without number ; and so it must 
ever be. Thus man asserts his own in- 
herent strength of imagination and faith 
over against the external fact. W hatso- 
ever is facile to Imagination is also facile 
to Faith. Easy, therefore, in our thoughts, 


is the transition from the Cinder-wench 
in the ashes to the Cinderella of the pal- 
ace ; easy the apothe osis of the slave, and 
the passage from the weary earth to the 
fields of Elysium and the Isles of the 


Blessed. 


ion of Faith, these, reads r, are only ior 
the epopie. It matters not, that, by naked 
analysis, you can prove that the palac es 
of our fancy and the temples of our faith 
are but the baseless fabric of a dream. 
It may be that the greater part of life is 
made up of dreams, and that wakefulness 


; ] id tal { } ; 
is merely incidental as a reliel to the pic- 


ture. It may be, indeed, in the last an- 
alysis, that the ideal is the highest, if not 


the only real. 





For the sensible, palpa le fact can, by 


the nature of things, exist for us only in 
the Present. But, my dear re er, it is just 


here, in this Present, that the tenure by 
which we have hold upon life is the most 
frail and shadowy. For, by the strictest 
analysis, here is no Present. The formula, 
Jt is, even before we can give it utter- 


ance, by some subtile chemistry of ic, 


* Euripides. Archilochus 
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is resolved into lt was and Jt shall b 
Thus by our analysis do we retreat into 
the ideal. In the deepest reflection, all 
that we call external is only the mate- 
rial basis upon which our dreams are 
built; and the sleep that surrounds life 
swallows up life all but a dim wreck of 
matter, floating this way and that, and 
ht. Complete 


forever evanishing from sig 





the analvsis, and we lose even the shad- 
ow of the external Present, and only the 
Past and the Future are left us as our 


sure inheritance. This is the first 














- 
tion the veiling of the eyes to the ex- 
ternal. But, as epople, by the synthesis 
of th Past und ire in a livin na- 
ture, we obtain a higher, an ideal 
ent, co pre] nding within itself a 
ean be real for us within us or w 
s the second initiation, in which is 
unveiled to us the Present as a new birth 
from ou vn i 
Thus the great problem of Idealism is 
symbolically solved in the Eleusinia. For 
there nothing real except as we 7 
a I I t be hat my ud have 
vall i uy ] earth bef s that 
each ra ind wenera 1 has wrought 
chant nd | s monumental record 
pon | rar ) nid 1 obelisk ; set 
aside tl vhich Time has w 
hath unon ti hange and the record 
| 
lin t! ind temp! 
minishing ft hadows of the Pyrami 
ren * e shadowy ft! 1 
ind n s of heroes yblit Y 
even its 1 ruin set as this « v- 


olyp s still to us all that « Ss irom 
th ’ s ¢ Time behind us. or from the 
ibyss S round us, must be but 
din 1 « scent imagery and emp- 
t é ! n of sound, except as, be- 
( wa t of our own life, by a nev 
bi ! s sl ipe ind sienificanes 
No can | iveiled to us till it is 
born of us Thus the epopte are both 
creators and interpreters. Strensth of 
knowledge and strength of purpose, lying 


at the foundation of our own nature, be- 
come also the measure of our interpreta- 
I 


tion of all Nature. Therefore in each suc- 


September 


L 


cessive cy le of human history, as we re- 


alize more completely the great Ideal, 
our appreciation of the Past increases 
| , 


and our hope of the Future. The dif. 


ference lies not in the da/a of history, but 


in what we make of the data. 
We cannot see too clearly that the 


great problem of life, in Philosophy, Art, 








Like Nature, indeed, it 


on, is essentially the sa 


. . ; 
the beginning 


repeats itself under various external phas- 

es, in different ages and under diff nt 

= - 

skies. History whispers from her ante- 
A I 

ae ¥ . “oF 

cdiluvian lips of a race of mants: so does 


the earth reveal mammoths and stupx 

dous forests. But the wonder neither of 
Man nor of Nature was creater then than 
now. We say much, too, of Progress. 
But the progress does not consist in a 


change of the fundamental pro! 


the race: we have only learned t 

our material so that we effect our changes 
a , 

more readily, and write our record with 

a finer touch and in clearer outline | 

progre is in the facilitv and elal tion, 


7 , . ’ 
ind may be measured in Space and J 








but the Ideal is ever the same and i 
measurable. Homer is hard to read ; but 
when or vou have read him 
ud | \ Or suppose t t () 
instead I with | 
— ( a, were to enanes fe 
s I st hM irt, al 
er, were to adjud the prize. IT 
ed vould o on to M 
Not that Mozart is the better m 
the difficulty is all in your ear, 1 | 
If you could only hear the nic¢ ns 
of the “ golden sl you mig] erst 
your decisior 
So in Religion he central idea 
ean only discern it. is ever the s ~ 
no longer, indeed, looks with the bewil- 
dered gaze of her childhood to the mx 
tains and rivers, to the sun, moon, and 
stars, for aid. In the fulness of time the 
veil is rent in twain, and she looks be- 


yond with a clearer eye to the surer signs 
hs : 


that are visible of her unspeakable glory. 
But the 


1 
} 


onging of her heart is ever the 
same. 


What remains to us of ancient svsten 











dition, a’ 
Nomadic invasions, and the 
Hanno, Cxsar, William the Conqueror, 


and Columbus, s 





jan Sit ve, a J wish f xodus, 


names of 


yest an explanation. 





It is the flux of human life which must 
account for the flowing outline of the 
earth’s geography. As with the terres- 
trial, so with the celestial. The heavens 
change by a subtiler movement than the 


In Job, “ Be- 


hold the height of the stars, 
1 = 


precession of the equinoxes. 
how hich 
) but to Homer they bat! 

in the Western seas; while to us, they 
are again removed to an incalculable dis- 
tance, but at the same time so near, 
that, in our hopes, they are the many 


mansions of our Father’s house, tl 


t 


ping-ston¢ s to our everlasting rest. 


more shadowy in its outline, of an invisi- 
ble region, neither of the heavens nor of 


the earth,— but having vague relations to 





each, with a secret history of its own, of 
which now ind then strange t iles and tra- 
ditions are softly whispered in our ear,— 
where each of us has beerf, though no 
two ever tell the same story of the wan- 
lering strange to y, each one ca 

all other tales superstitions and old-w F 
fables ; but observ h alw iys tren l 

when he tells his own. But they are all 
true ther $s no ie old-wif ta 1 


the list. Nec 


interviews wi 





rhosts have been seen at dead of 





and not always under 


even the 


* This function of Mercury, as Psycho 





Pompos, or conductor of departed souls to 
Hades iten m inderstood He is a 
Pon so ‘ r the safety « é ud 
t} rh) tw ry portant S ratior 
as for the pence of the living The Gre 





had an overwhelming r of the dead, as is 


evident from the propitiat rites to their 





shades; hence the necessity of putting them 
inder strict charge, — even against their will. 


(Horace, I. Ode xxiv. 15 All Mercurv’s 
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craft was very far from being a humbug 

They are all true,—the gvibbering ghost, 


the riding hag, the enchantment of wi 


ards, and all the miracles of magic, none 
with the 


of which we have ever seen 


eye, but all of which we believe at heart. 


But who is it that weirdly draws aside 
ie dark curtain? Who is this mysti 
lady, ever weaving at her loom,— weay 
ro, and we aving ye t,- 


+} tt },] 
with unutteradit 


ig iong singin 





sadness, as Sue inte I 


: ] oll 
weaves with her web all the sorrows an 
i 1 

shadowy tears that 


ver shall be ? 


ives the web of Fate and the cu 


ever were or tha 


We know, indeed, th 


e we 


1e Invisible ; for we have se¢ 





can show the many-cole 


i 


aside the dark curtain; for we have seen 











her revelations. But who is she 
Ay, reack Pe Sphinx puts close ques- 
tions now and then; but there is only on 
nswet {can sa fy hero a ert ce i 
Thi person, t] only real mys 
i » 
which can exist for you,—of all thing 
e most familiar, and at the same tim 
most unfamulia s yourself! You 
ne | yt speak in whis} ~ It is tri 
; , —s 
| } a golden quiver as well as a 
olden distaff; but her arrows are all 
hose who cannot solve her riddle. 
Protagoras, the vas righ id, | - 
is back through these twenty-two ce) 
s. W nod assent to his ind pro 
1 “Man is the measure of lings, 
of the possil le, how it is —of the im- 
nossible. how it is no In the individual 
] ae 
ire iald he i1undations ot the u - 
1 ’ ’ 
< d upon each nay dual artist 


symmetry and m« inin 


the constructed whole. This Master-Art 


= 1] 1 1 ! 
t it is who holds the keys of lif 1 


] 


1; and wh tsoever he shall bir d or 


na 


ose in his consciousness shall be bound 


or loosed throughout the universe. Apart 


a 


from him, Nature is resolved into an in 
tangible, shape less vanity of silence an 
darkness,— without a name, and, in fa 


jualifications point to this office, by which } 


defends the living against the invasions of th 


dead. Hence his craft and agility ;— for wh 


ibtle as a ghost ? 


leet ar l 
so fleet and s NOst ¢ 
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must 
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pu 
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tudes, com 


iS a sense of desola- 


3 the | 
] 
us world 
ot i + + 1 
it s its eternal 
st res its unfail- 
nan heart! 
‘at } 
! i y na 3 
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THE MINISTER'S WOOING. 


[ Continued. ] 


CHAPTER 


XXII. 


urned to the house with he 


basket of , resh eggs, which she set 


down mournfully the table. In 


upon 


her heart Was one conscious want 


and yea v7, a id that was to vo to the 
friends of him she had lost,—to go to his 
mother rhe first impulse of bereave- 
ment is to st h out the hands towards 


what was 1 


and dearest to the de- 
parted. 

Her d ( e fluttering down out of 
the tree, and sett lo her hand, and 
began asking in his dumb w iy to be no- 
ticed M roked his white feath« rs, 


and ben over them till 


they wer * Oh. birdie 





vou live t she Then 
suddenly | it gently from her, and 
| throwing her arms around 


s neck,—* Mother,” she said, 
Cousin 


ime ¥Y Which she 





iar n 
rs. Marvyn.) “ Can’t 





you go with me, mother ? 


I h ive t} 


I hurried a t my baking this mo 








and sent word to Mr. Jenkyns that he 


needn’t con » see about the chimn 
I 1use I « P cted to fo as soon 
breakfast sh i be out of the w Ly So, 
hurry, now, boil some eggs, and get or 
the cold beef and potatoes ; for I see Sol- 
omon and Amaziah coming in with the 


milk. 


me 


2 oy 
want their breakfast 


The b st for the hired men was 
soon arranged on the table, and Mary 
sat do to preside while her mother 


was going on with her baking,— intro- 


ducing various loaves of white and 
brown bread into the capacious oven 
by means of a long iron shovel, and 
discoursing at with Solomon, 





with regard to the different 


farming op- 
I 








erations which he had in hand for the 
day. 

Solomon was a tall, large-boned man, 
brawny and angular; with a face tanned 
by the sun, and graven wit! con- 
siderate lines which New E ad so 
€ urly Ww ites on tha if es oO ‘ sons 
He was reputed an ora in ers 

I 

es : 
of agriculture and cattle, % ke ora- 
' - ° 
cles generally, was prudently sparing o 
his responses. Amaz hose 

+} le 
uncouth over-grown t ( ‘ iteen 
whose physical bulk appears to have so 
sud | develope has 
more matt th she has i to rec- 
ognize, so that tl hay iual 1s 

| 

always awkwardly consci » much 


limb; ar 1 in Amaziah’s ise, thus con- 
ciousness grew pa y essing 
when Mary w in t } He liked 
to uve her there, h ne- 
how, she was so wi ly s] 
I him I el sort < V a 

Of course, as such } ls al- 
w g 9 he mu ( t lar 
mornin blunder into | y the 
wrong subj { 

S’p < you've hie | +) % } it 
Jeduthun Pettibone b Li | i 
t ‘Flying Seud, ’I k o 
the* Monsoon’; it’s an a ne¢ 
that ’ar’ is a’n’t it? W J ur 
says she jest crushed lil ‘ ll” 
—and with that Amaziah ill ted the 
fact by crushing an egg in his great 
brown hand. 

Mary did not answer. Sh ld not 
grow any paler than she was before; a 
dreadful curiosity came over her, but her 
lips could frame no question. Amaziah 
went on:— 

= Ye see, the can’en he got kil l with 
a spar when the blow fust come on und 


Jim Marvyn he commanded; and Jed 
thun says that he seemed to have the 


spirit of ten men in him; he worked 





ryvy 
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gether, holding 
= 

Bibl 


moments 


each other’s hands, th 
between them. For a few 


was to be | 


open 


thi 1 hot 
noting ward DUE 


sobs and unrestrained weeping, and then 
all kneeled down to pray. 

After they rose up, Mr. 
vyn stood for a moment thought 


had ple: 


I 
a sure evidence of my 


and then said,—‘“If it 


Lord to vive me 





’ 13 . 
son’s salvation, I could have given 





up W th 1V heart but now, whate\ 
there may be, I have seen none.” Il 
stoou in n attitude of hopel 3s, he 
smitten dejection, which contrasted 

fully with his usual upright carriag 1 
the firm lines of his face. 

Mrs. Ma vyn st urted as if a l 
had pierced her, passed her arm 1 
Mary’s w ist, WI h 1 strong, nervy is 
unlike her usual calm self, and sa 
6 Stay with me, daughte to-d : ! { 
with m« 

“Ma ) im stay as lor fg as you Vv sh, 
cousin,” said Mrs. Seu >; “we hav 
nothing to call her hom« 

” with me ’ said Mrs. Mary 
to Mary, »» it in adjoining doc into 
her bed and drawing her in witl 
sort Of supp 3 | vehemence, I want 
you 11 t have you 

“ Mrs. M n’s state alarms me,” sa 
her h Isvbahid, lookit oy app CHeNSIV - 
ter her when the door was close 
has not shed any tears, nor slept any, 
since she heard this news. You 
that her mind has been in a pe iliar and 
unhappy state with regard to relig 
things lor many years I wa 1 i 3 
she might feel free to open her ex is 
of mind to the Doctor.” 

“Perh ps she will feel more freed 


iid the Doctor. “ The 


troubles except in 


with Mary,” s 


no healing for such 





unconditional submission to Infinite Wis- 
dom and Goodness. The Lord reigneth 


and will at last bring infinite good out of 
7 


, 
evil, whether our small portion of exist- 


ence be included or not.” 
After a few 
ence, Mrs 


parted, le 


confer- 
de- 


ving Mary alone in the house 


more of 


Doctor 


moments 


Scudder and the 


of mourning. 
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of New 








Wt 
peat, that it is im} 
England life and 


ial thought or shallow feeling 


have said before, » now re- 
to write a story 


manners for 





who would fully understand the 


s which moved the characters with 


whom we down 


now associate must go 


1 us to the very de; 


Ne ver 





was the re a 





the roots of common ) 
deeply, and were so intense ) grappled 
a und things s ime and eternal. The 
founders of it were a body of confessors 
and martyrs, who turned their backs on 
the whole slory or the Visi le, to found 
1 the wilderness a re] i¢ of which 
he God of Heaven and Earth uld be 
the sovereign p For the first hun- 
d l years ore this nununit shut ut 
I i fathon ‘ n t existing 
world, and « ed | in ant mism not 
ess d ep fi mm all the reigning ideas of 
I Dt ina Chi Sit i 
In a comm 1us unworldly must 
have a hal of thought, ener- 
getic, origi ls Y rhe lead 
€ of th ught l ne were the min- 
i and we | ' rt that the sn 














land was one to which the world gives 
no parallel. Living ense, earnest 
practical life, mostly tilling the earth 
with their own hands, they yet carried 
on the most start! iv nd orn l re ig- 
ious investigations with a simplicity that 
might have been deemed audacious, we 

it not so reverentia All old issues 
I lating to gove mel I mon, ritua 

i 1 forms of cl i val zation hav 
ing for them passe l way, they went 
straight to the | rt of things, and bol 

ly confronted th problem of universal 
being They had come out from the 


world as witnesses to tl most solemn and 


sacred of human rights. They had ac- 


customed themselves boldly to challenge 


and dispute all sham pretensions and idol- 


atries of past ages,— to question the right 


of kings in the State, and of prelate in 


the Church; and now they turned the 
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I ceremonies, and ritu- 


iiries towards the Eternal ies which forms, 


1e 
had thrown around them in other 
Christend m. The 


ew down their glove i als 


orized defen 
Eternal Government. The 


parts and 
h 1! - vith ex eption, 


coming 


vosed to themselves was that - God’s wrath end 
nendous facts re so fatally disor- 
ternal, with perfect fres 

certain to 


ance until 











808 


exercise of 





finite skill, it ae omplisl ed 
this result without violating human fr 
agency. 

The preaching of those times was an- 
imated by an unflinching 


1 ’ . 
which never’ shrank from carrying ar 


idea to its remotest logical ver 





sufferings of the lost were not ke | trom 


ORF vd rer 
view, but proclaimed with a terrible pow- 

















er. Dr. Hopkins boldly that l 

the use which God will have f them 

is to suffi this is all the end \ 

can answel there all their f ulties 
] } 

nad the whoie capa es, W ‘ . 

I 

ploye land used is end 

The body 1 DY omnipotence ee 1 

capabl fering the greates o 

able pa wi it producing dissolu 

or abating the ke 1 degre of e or 

sibility One way in which God 

will show his | er in the inisl 

of the w 1 will be in streng , 

and upl heir bodies 1 souls it 

torments | h vise WO ld el 
11.» 

era i 














Edwards on this su t are so t , 
their refined poetry of t that 
few persons ot qui k sensi lity co 
read them th ugh ithout iwony in 
is related, that, when, in those « i l 
tendel es which me r ros ) 
sionate ¢ ition, he read thes 3 
course th house was often filled | 
shrieks and y | rs and that a brot! 
minister once laid’ hold of his skirts, « 
claiming, nani voluntary agony, ‘QI! 
Mr. Edwards! Mr. Edwards! is God not 
a God of mercy ?” 
Not that these men were i en 
or insensible to the dread words they 
heir whole lives and deportment 
g witness to thei neeri 
t apart spe ial davs of fast- 
ing, In vie of the dreadful doom of the 
los in which he vas wont to 
floor. wer ¢ and wringing hi 


Hopkins fasted every Saturday 


Brainerd gave up every r ime 





civilized li to weep and pray it ft 
feet of hardened sav i 


means he D 
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ol eminent purity and earnest 


awful weight and sanction to the 


add to this statement 


If we 








that it was always proposed t 
quiring soul, as an evidence o 
+1 1 
tion, that it shouid tru ind | 
4] . 
cept all the wa of God thus 
I 
right and ilove ind from the 
mit to Him a ‘ niy just al 
1 1} “ { 
W i UC st nw tt ili ri sO \ 
nt nai cor t and vital 
the wlile working in ! ( 
ai } 
most all the histo Ss « r ) 
ence of those tim ri e pa 
)p posi nto WU ind herce 
] 
express iin ng Gy ) il 
Vel < ik owe il lengt 
] ‘ ‘ } 
rious elevatio ) r nad 
confiding love, tl esult of Div 
pos which car the soul 
the reg 1 of t ‘ 
all ! il uv 
President Edw records t 
) i! , f enm 
facts of the Diy ninistra 
} rible to d t this « 
‘ ‘ I ) ct = ‘ 
} inwa 
! 
" } ‘ ) " ce W 
‘] 1 ] 
+ S ] t },! 
cv. hes } el 
, 
D i) s with a cal s 
f iW Te = 
The | W vou 
s\ n Ss. ( 
l V sf ‘ ) r ) tT i 
( human s Ll, pi ed na 
ls» ‘ 
I | fro ve 
topmost heigl W ‘ 
force possible to existent 
I h in God cam ( 
ter tests would | 
1 , 
Know greater oO H hug 
’ , 
chalk e earth heave t 
+) ; 
r 3 ) on tO Swe ( 
this grand allegiance 
B ‘ ; } } 
5 o be con ‘ 
1} 
systems i } I I I 
energy t s i 1 
their aut] he ‘ ed 
t ind as a wis of a 
a ' 
P inds « ee 5 
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it from any 


morbid action very differe 
which ever followed the simple reading 


of the Bibl Chey differ from the New 


Testament as the living embrace of a 





ot tetas a . 
fric loes from his lifeless body, mapped 
\ Vi} 

t rt ‘fo of the nical 
ou inde! Khie oF the anatomical 
det strator;— every nerve and musck 
1 it to a sensitive spirit there is 
t bili of death in the analysis. 

\ll sys s it deal with the infinite 
1 t i exposed to da ver trom 
N | admixtures of human 
‘ I pire cit car- 

, ’ , 
I ) 1 st results rhe smallest 
speck oO s dust, in the focus of an 
1 l ppears magnihed among 
th s as a frig il monste! 

7 , hy = 

! is it happened, that, while strong 
. x } } ’ } sth sat 
st) ; LK | paim-crowned, Wilh Vit )- 
, 1: al 
i , along these sublime pa is, 
fi und e sensitive ones lay along 
t l i YF away in ilie-long de- 
§ to them were the shadows 
- ’ 
tha ) cradie and we grave 

















is of the chances 
aga yved, almost wished it 
I t ncy But when the 
s : t h « ime ind some young, 
though s 1 was laid suddenly low, 
who in WwW it sil { neu h of 
lo s led the dread « hs 
or 1 the LW il question, 
W 

I ! ne or pla € I isten- 
dom have so fearful issues been presented 
to the mind Some church i 
its pr i¢ shield; the Christian born 
a l l ed ch ] i was sup} Ost ] in some 
Wi l m the curse of the fall, 
na it he great redemption - 
to of Christ’s fami 
if ) 1, still infolded in some 
vague sphere of hope and protection. 
Aug stine ) ed the dread anxieties 
of ing love by prayers offered for 


ies when the Church 
earth presented itself to 





the eye of the mourner as a great assem 
bly with one accord lifting intercedin 
hands for the parted soul. 


But the clear logic and intense indi- 








vidualism of New Eng! ened the 
+ oF ; 
problems of the Augustinian faith, while 


they swept away all those softening pro- 


Visions so earn stly clasps 1 to the throb- 
bing heart of that great poet ol theol- 
ogy. N ) rite, no form, no patern il rela 
tion, no faith or prayer of church, earth- 
ly or heavenly, interposed the slightest 
shield between the trembling spirit an 

Eternal Justice. The individual entered 
etern ty alone, as if he had no te ed- 


} 


relauion in the universe. 





lis, then, was the awfi dread which 
was constantly underlying life. This it 
was which caused the tolling bell u reen 
hollows and lonely deils- to be a sound 


which shook the soul and searched the 


heart with fear il questions And this it 
was that was lving with mo un weight 
on the soul of the mothe too keel 





was any less a torture than the most 
dreadful certainty. 


Hers was a ni 





she believed bound her mind in strictest 





chains to its logical results. She delight- 
ed in the regions of mathematical knowl- 
edge, ind walked them sal ive he ne; 
, ’ : 

Dut the commerce W t < li- 
ties fitted her mind more t s 

ened and enchained by glacial reason- 
ings, in regions where spiritual intuitions 





are as necessary as wings to bi 
Mary was by nature of the class who 
never reason abstractly, whose intellec- 


2 on . ’ 
tions all begin in the heart, w 1 sends 
them colored with its warm life-tint to tl 


brain. He r perceptions of the same sub- 
jects were as different from } 
, ben wal = f 
Vyns as his Who revels only i! om 
his who is busy with the dry details of mere 
outline. The one mind was arran 
a map, and the other like a p ture. In 
all the system whic h had peen ¢ xpl \in- 
ed to her, her mind selected points on 


which it seized with intense sympathy, 


which it dwelt upon and expanded till 
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all else fell away. The sublimity of dis- 
interested benevolence,—the harmony 
and order of a system tending in its final 
results to infinite happiness,— the cood- 
ness of God,— tlie love of a self-sacrificing 
Redeemer,— were all so many glorious 
pictures, which she revolved in her nrind 
with small care for their logical rela- 
tions. 

Mrs. Marvyn had never, in all the 
course of their intimacy, opened her 
mouth to Mary on the subject of religion. 
It was not an uncommon incident of 
those times for persons of great elevation 
and purity of character to be familiarly 
known and spoken of as living under a 
cloud of religious gloom; and it was sim- 
ply regarded as one more mysterious in- 
stance of the workings of that infinite de- 
eree which denied to them the speci il 
illumination of the Spirit. 

When Mrs. Marvyn had drawn Mary 
with her into her room, she seemed like 
a person almost in frenzy. She shut and 
bolted the door, drew her to the foot of 
the bed, and, throwing her arms round 
her, rested her hot and throbbing fore- 
head on her shoulder. She pre ssed her 
thin hand over her eyes, and then, 5 id- 
denly drawing back, looked her in the 
face as one resolved to speak something 
long suppressed. Her soft brown eyes 
had a flash of despairing wildness in 
them, like that of a hunted animal turn- 
ing in its death-struggle on its pursuer. 

“ Mary,” she said, “1 can’t help it, — 
don’t mind what I say, but I must speak 
or die! Mary, I cannot, will not, be re- 
signed !— it is all hard, unjust, cruel !— 
to all eternity I will say so! To me 
there is no goodness, no justice, no mercy 


Life seems to me the most 


tremendous doom that can be inflicted 


in anything 


on a helpless being! What had we done, 
that it should be sent upon us? Why 
were we made to love so, to hope so, — 
our hearts so full of feeling, and all the 
laws of Nature marching over us, — nev- 
er stopping for our agony ? Why, we 
ean suffer so in this life that we had 
better never have been born! 


“ But, Mary, think what a moment life 


[Se ptember, 


is! think of those awful ages of eterni- 
ty! and then think of all God's power 
and knowledge used on the lost to make 
them suffer! think that all but the mer- 
est fragment of mankind have gone into 
this, — are in it now! The number of 
the elect is so small we can scarce count 
them for anything ! Think what nobk 
minds, what warm, generous hearts, what 
splendid natures are wrecked and thrown 
away by thousands and tens of thousands! 
How we love each other! how our hearts 
weave into each other! how more than 
ol ud we should be to die for each other! 
And all this ends —— O God, how must 
it end ?— Mary! it isn’t my sorrow only! 
What right have I to mourn? Is my 
son any better than any other moth- 
er’s son? Thousands of thousands, whos 
mothers loved them as I love mine, 
are gone there! Oh, my wedding-day ! 
Why did they rejoi ef I 


wear mourning,—the bells should toll 





ides should 


for every wedding: every new family is 
built over this awful pit of despair, and 
: : ’ . ant 
oniy one in a thousand escapes. 
Pale, aghast, horror-stricken, Mary 
stood dumb, as one who in the dark and 
] 
storm sees by the sudden glare of leht- 
ning a chasm yawning under foot. It 





was amazement and dimness of anguish; 


the dreadful words struck on the very 


centre where her soul rested. She felt 
is if the point of a wedge were beit g 
driven between her life and her lite’s 
life, — between her and her God. She 


clasped her hands instinctively on her 


bosom, as if to hold there some cherished 
i ds in a pic r il iv voice of 
supplication, “ Jy God! my God! oh, 





where art Thou ? 
Mrs. Marvyn walked up and down the 
room with a vivid spot of red in each 


chee k and a baleful fire in her eyes, 





uking in rapid soliloquy, scarcely re- 
carding her listener, absorbed in her 
own enkindled thoughts. 
“ Dr. Hopkins says that this is all best, 
better than it would have been in any 
other possible way, ~- that God chose it 
because it was for a greater final good,— 


that He not only chose it, but took means 
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to make it certain,— that He ordains ev- 
ery sin, ana does all that is necessary to 
make it certain,—that He creates the 
vessels of wrath and fits them for destruc- 
tion, and that He has an infinite knowl- 


e by which He can do it without vio- 








lating their free agency. —So much the 
worse! What a use of infinite knowl- 
if men should do so? What 
uuld take means to make it 

poor little child should be 


’ 1 “1 a 
1 abando i wretch, without violating 
his free agency ? So much the worse, I 


say ! Ch y sa} He does this so that He 











may show to all eternity, by their exam- 
pl tl ev nature of sin and its conse- 
juen es! This is all that the create r part 
of the human race have been used for 
yet i rignt, because an over- 
} I O ll ] ippiness 18 yet i be 
wrought !—It is not right! No 
poss ‘ SO 
ma ( ev- 
er so few can- 
not be me lso! I never can think 
it right I ! - Yet they say oul sal- 
va our loving God, 

ing Him better than ourselves, 

Him { learest fre 

j | s contrary to the laws 
of i never love God I 
é Him !—1I am lost! lost! 
] ! A Ss WOrst | cannot re- 
eel ' Oh. I< ! suffer for 
ev ly !—if I could save 
} } nity, eternity! Fright- 
ful, unspe woe! No end!—no bot- 
tom !— no shore !— no hope! —O God! 


Mrs. M ’s eyes grew wilder,—she 


walk 1 tl fl . wril rit or her hands, 
and her y mingled with shrieks and 
moans, became whirling and confused, 
as when 1 n a storm drives the 
leaves in d mazes. 

Mary w ularmed,—the ecstasy of de- 
spair was just verging on insanity. She 
rushed « lled M Marvyn. 

“ Oh! com ! do! quick !—I'm afraid 
her mind Li ’ she said. 

“Tt is v feared,” he said, rising 


reading his great Bi- 
: . 








ble, with an air of heartbroken dejec- 
tion. “Since she heard this news, she 
has not sl pt nor shed a tear. The Lord 
hath covered us with a cloud in the day 
of his fierce anger.” 

He came into the room, and tried to 
take his wife into his arms. She pushed 


hit 





n violently back, her eyes glistening 
with a fierce light. ‘“ Leave me alone!” 
she said,—“I am a lost spirit!” 





These words were uttered in a shriek 
that went through Mary’s heart like an 
arrow. 

At this moment, Candace, who had 
] 


been anxiously listening at the door for 


an hour past, suddenly burst into the 











room. 

“ Lor’ bress ye, Sq Marvyn, we 
W yn” hab he1 Fol ¢ d Ss yer \ ‘ she 
saul “Do talk g l to he cant y 
— you can’t, I will.” 

“Come, ye poor little lamb,” she said, 
walking straight up to Mrs. Marvyn, 
“come to ole Candace!” 1 with that 
she gathered the pale form to her bosom, 
and sat down and began rot yi 3 
if “ Honey, dar- 

s a drefful mis- 
| ‘“ \"\ hy ad 
Lord a’n’t like wl ye tinl H ves 

e, hon ! Wh s’ feel how J ves 
ve poo ol jack Candace an’ I 
a bette n H 1 sn id In Who 
was it wore de crown o’ thorns, lamb ?— 
who was it sweat great drops o’ blood ?— 
who was it said Father, forgive dem’? 
Say, honey ! wasn’t it de Lord dat made 
ye ?— Dar, dar, now ye’r’ cryin’! — cry 
a iv, and ease yer poor little heart ! He 
died for Mass’r Jim,— loved him and 
died for him,—jes’ give up his sweet, 
preci is body and soul for him on de 
cross! Laws, jes’ leave him in Jesus’ 


hands! Why, honey, dar’s de very print 
o’ de nails in his hands now! 
The flood-gates were rent; and healing 


sobs and tears shook the frail 





faded lily shakes under the soft rains of 
summer. All in the room wept togeth- 
er. 

“ Now, honey,” said Candace, after a 


pause of some minutes, “TI knows our 
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Do tor’s i mi hty 
in fair 


ood man, an’ larned, 


—an’ weather 


I ha’n’t no *bjection 


to yer hearin’ all about dese yer great an 








mighty tings he’s vot to say But, honey 
dey won’t de for you now; sick folks 
mus’n’t b str mea in’ times ‘ 
dese, dar jest a’ ut one ti to come te 
an’ dat ar’s Jesus. Jes’ ¢ pire ivht down 
to whar poor oie black Candace has t 
, 1 . ’ 
stav ‘ —it’s a good piace, darin 
Look ( Jesus Tell ve. honey. yv« 
cant e no other wavy now Ly t ve 
r how I] looked on His mother 
ww) ‘ } oa? ’ 
when she stood ftaintin an rem h un- 








} , 
that s ny cross ime down a hea g 
} 
sieep on t iry eve i 
YT ‘ : . 1 
110 y,” said Candace, mysteriously 


after she had drawn Mary out of the 








room e go for to troublin’ ver 
mind wid dis yer. I’m clar Mass’r 
James is one o’ de ‘lect; and I’m clar 
dar’s id’able more o’ le ‘lect dan 
peopl Why Jesus lidn’t 10 
not! ill dat love a’n’t gwine to | 

wasted. De ’lect is m you or [ 





knows, hon y ! 


it to ’en 





give 


called an’ tool 


1k, depend upon it de Lord 
He has,—so 


don’t ve vo to layin’ on yer poor heart 


has got him ready,— course 


what no mortal creetur can live under: 
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The sudden s 3 was 


followed, in Mrs. Marvyn’s case, by a low, 














ling «fever. Her ni 

a l she lay on | ed ] ale el y 
form, with scarcely the ability to raise het 
hand. The sh v¢ i ot f the 

al , 

sickK-room fell on WI spread 
over stands, where constantly appeared 
new vials, big and little, as the physician 
made his daily visit, and scribed now 
this drug and now that, for a wound that 
had struck through the soul. 

Mary remained many days at the white 
house, because, to the i id, no step, 
no voice, no har . ] We 
see her there no v, as she sits in th elim- 
me ring by the bed- tai 9 er he ada 

le dre ped, is dl i Oop over 
i oravi -one Trav ¢ Oo I round 
hole in the « i s falls on 
« wth-parted | } S is a 
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Wuew Mrs. Marvyn began to amend, 


Mary returned to t ottave, and 
resumed the d 3 of dusicteen 
ind quiet life. 

Between her and her two best friends 
had fallen a curt f e. T) 





subject that filled vhts could 





not be named between t .. The Doe- 
tor en looked } s and 
ly ri } { hor 

Gros ¢ iorn 1a face es i 
row, and hea leep s s pass 
ed; but he did not f | powse Wi n 
himself by which h« pre h her 





her sad, patient eyes so gently on him, 

the words went back again to his heart, 
. aa . ; 

and there, taking a second thought, 


upward wing 


spread 
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spinning, in the north upper room that 
looked out upon the sea. It was a glo- 
rious day. A ship was coming in un- 
der full sail, with white gleaming wings. 
Mrs. Marvyn watched it a few mo- 
ments, — the gay creature, so full of ex- 
ultant life,—and then smothered down 
an inward groan, and Mary thought she 


heard her saying, “ Thy will be done! 


” Mar .” she said, gently, “] hope you 


wil! forget all I said to you that dreadful 
day. It had to be said, or I should have 
died. Mary, I begin to think that it is 
not best to stretch our minds with reason- 
ings where we are so limited, where we 
can know so little. I am quite sure there 
must be dreadful mistakes somewhere 
“Tt seems to me irreverent and shock- 
ing that a child should oppose a father, 
or a creature its Creator. I 
should have done it, only that, where 


direct 1 io ( presented 


sermons 
of the Greatest 
ricate my self from 
the reasoning 
“T have thought, in desperate moments, 
of giving up the Bible itself. But what 


do I gain? Do I not see the same 


difficulty in Nature? I see everywhere 


a Being whose main ends seem to be 


beneficent, but whos« ri purposes are 
worked out at terrible « j . 
fering, and apparently by the tot 
fice of myriads of sensitive creatures. I 
see unflinching order, general good-will, 
but no sympathy, no 1 y. Storms, 
earthquakes, voleanoes, 
ro on without reg ardir 
I see the most hopeless 
i and for aught I se 
Immortality is a 
d I would rather 1 
Doctor’s drea 
fess, much like t 
about wl 
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» cross of 
He died 
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ld speak to 
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not passed to 
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those on the of mortality in- 
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From the fat oyster, over which the 
silver tide rises and falls without one 
pulse upon its fleshy ear, to the hero 
who stands with quivering nerve part- 
ing with wife and child and home for 


country and God, all the way up is an 





ascending scale, marked by increasing 
power to suffer; and when we look to 
the Head of all being, up through prin- 
cipalities and powers and princedoms, 
with dazzling orders and celestial bla- 
zoury, to behold by what emblem the In- 
nite Sovereign chooses to reveal him- 


self, we behold, in the midst of the 


throne, “a lamb as it had been slain.” 





Sorrow is divine. Sorrow is reigning 
on the throne of the universe, and the 
r 


thorns There have been many books 


crown of all crowns has been one ¢ 


treat of the mvysterv of sorrow. but 





one that bids us glory in tribulation, 
and ount it all joy when we fall into 
divers afflictions, that so we may be as- 


sociated with that great fellowship of suf- 


fering of which the Incarnate God is the 






head, and through whi 
" 


h He is carrying 





emptive conflict to a glorious vic- 





If we suffer with Him, 
we shall also reign with Him. 
Even in the very making up of our 


restions of 





physical nature, God puts st 





such a result. “ Weeping may er dure for 
1 night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 
There are victorious powers in our nature 
which are all the while working for us in 
our deepest pain. It is said, that, after 
ie sufferings of the rack, there ensues 
a period in which the simple repose from 
torture produces a beatific trance ; it is 
t reaction of Nature, asst rting the be- 
nignant intentions of her Creator. So, 
liter great mental conflicts and avonie 3 


must come a reaction, and the Divin« 


Spirit, co-working with our spirit, seizes 
the favorable moment, and, interpene- 
ng natural laws with a cel l vi- 





tality, carries up the soul to joys be- 


yond the ordinary possibilities of mor- 


It is said that gardeners, sometimes, 





when they would bring a rose to richer 


flowering, deprive it, for a season, of light 





September, 
and moisture. Silent and dark it stands, 
dropping one fading leaf after another, 
and seeming to go down patiently to 
death. But when every leaf is dropped, 
and the plant stands stripped to the ut- 
termost, a new life is even then working 
in the buds, from which shall spring a ten- 
der foliage and a brighter wealth of flow- 
ers. So, often in celestial gardening, 
every leaf of earthly joy must drop, be- 
fore a new and divine bloom visits the 
soul. 
Gradually, as months passed away, tl 


1e 
} 


floods grew still; the mighty rushes of the 
inner tides ceased to dash. There came 
first a delicious calmness, and then a ce- 
lestial inner clearness, in which the soul 


seemed to lie quiet as an untroubled 


ocean, reflecting heaven. Then came 
the fulness of mysterious communion giv- 


en to the pure in heart,—that advent of 


the Comforter in the soul, teaching all 


things and bringing all things to remem- 
brance;: and Mary moved in a world 


transfigured by a celestial radiance. Her 
face, so long mournfully calm, like some 
chiselled statue of Patience, now wore a 
radiance, as when one ] 


hind some alabaster screen sculptured 





with mysterious and holy emblems, and 


words of strange sweetness broke fi 





m 
her, as if one should hear snatches of 
music from a door suddenly opened in 
heaven. Something wise and strong and 
sacred gave an involuntary in i 
} 
| 





ier looks and words :—it was 


the childlike loveliness of « arly days, 








ing with dovelike, orant eyes on 
sin and sorrow ; but the victorious sweet- 
ness of that creat multitude who have 
come out of creat tribulati , havi 

and made them white 


1 the blood of the Lam} 





washed their rol 
j » In her eyes 
there was that nameless depth that on 
sees with awe in the Sistine Madonna 
eyes that have measured infinite sorrow 
and looked through it to an infinite pea 

“ My dear Madam,” said the Doctor to 
Mrs. Scudder, “I c: 


there must be some uncommonly gracious 





2° 
+ but thi 
) yut think ti 





exercises passing in the mind of your 


daughter; for I observe, that, though she 
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an infinite joyfulness for our salvation. 
And when, kneeling, she poured out her 
soul in prayer, her words seemed so 
many winged angels, musical with un- 
earthly harpings of an untold blessed- 
ness. They who heard her had the sen- 
sation of rising in the air, of feeling a 


celestial light and warmth descending 
into their souls; and when, rising, she 


stood silent and with downeast drooping 


eyelids, there were tears in all eyes, 
and a hush in all movements as she 
passed, as if something celestial were 
passing out. 

Miss Prissy came rushing homeward, 


lat 


to hold a priv ite congratulatory talk 


with the Doctor and Mrs. Seudder, whil 


Mary was tranquil 


and cutting bread for supper. 


y setting the tea-table 


lo see her now, certainly,” said Miss 


Prissy, “moving round so thoughtful, not 
forgetting anything, and doing every- 


thing so calm, you wouldn’t ’a’ thought 
it could be her that spoke those blessed 
words and made that prayer! Well, 
certainly, that prayer seemed to take us 
all right up and put us down in heaven! 
and when I opened my eyes, and saw the 


} 


bushes on the man- 


roses and a paragus 
teltree-piece, T had to as} myself, ‘ Where 
have I! n?’ Oh, Miss Scudder, her 


. . : 7. ' 
ons have been sanctified to her 





and really, when I see her going on so, 


I feel she can’t be long for us. They say, 


dying grace is for dying hours; and I’m 
sure this seems more like dying gract 
than anvthing that I ever yet saw.” 


tor: “let us thank the Lord for his grace 





1 


through her She has evidently had a 
manifestation of the Beloved, and feedeth 
amone the lites (Canticles, vi. 3); and 


we will not question the Lord’s further 


“ Certainly,” said Miss Prissy, briskly, 
“ it’s never best to borrow trouble; ‘ sufli- 
cient unto th lay is enough, to be sure. 
—And now, Miss Scudder, I thought I'd 
just take a look at that dove -colored silk of 
yours to-night, to see what would have to 
be done with it, because I must make every 


minute tell; and you know I lose half a 





day every week for the prayer-meeting. 
Thoueh I ought not to say I lose it, ei 
ther; for I was telling Miss General Wil- 


cox I wouidn’t give up that meeting for 





bags and bags of gold. She wanted m« 
to come and sew for her one Wednes- 
day, and says I, ‘ Miss Wilcox, I'm poor 
and have to live by my work, but I a’n’t 
so poor but what I have some comforts, 


and I can’t give up my praye r-meeting 


for any money,—for you see, if one gets 
a little litt there, it makes all the work or 
lighter, — but then I have to be particular 


to save up every scrap and end of time.” 


Mrs. Scudder and Miss Pri 


the kitchen and entered the bedroom, 


aa) crossed 


and soon had the dove-colored silk under 
consideration. 

“ Well, Miss Seudder,” said Miss Pris- 
sy, after mature investigation, “ here’s a 
broad hem, not cut at all on the « dge, as I 


see, and that might be turned down, and 


o cut off the worn spot up by the waist, 
and then, if it is turned, it will look 


‘ ee ae 
it and e¢rain as well as a new silk; 








I'll sit right down now and go to rip- 

I 
ping. I put my ripping-knife into my 
pocket when I put on this dress to go 


° ' 
0 prayer meeting, because, SavVs i tO My- 


self, there'll be something to do at Miss 


Scudder’s to-night. You just get an iron 
to the fire, and we'll have it all ripped and 
pressed out before dark.” 

Miss Prissy seated herself at the open 
window, as cheery as a fresh apple-bl s- 


m, and began busily plying her knife, 





ooking at the garment she was ripy 


PI 
with an astute air, as if she were about to 


ne 


circumvent it into being a new dress 
by some surprisit ¢ act of legerdemain 
Mrs. Scudder walked to the looking-glass 
and began changing her bonnet cap for a 
tea-table one. 


Miss Prissy, after a while, commence 





in a mysterious tone. 

“ Miss Scudder, I know folks like me 
shouldn't have the ir eyes open too wide, 
but then I can’t help noticing some things 
Did you see the Doctor’s face when we 
was talking to him about Mary ? Why, 


to 





he colored all up and the tears came i 


his eyes. It’s my belief that that blessed 
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man worships the ground she treads on. 
I don’t n 1 Ps; ei her, *cause 
that would wicked, and he’s too good a 
man to make a ven image of anything, 
— but it’s clear to see that there a’n’t any 
body in the worid like Mary to him. I 
always dil ¢ k so; but I used to think 
Mary was such al e poppe that she’d 


i 


do better f Well, vou know, I 





thought a t some vounger many; but, 
laws, now I s she rises up to be 
ahead of very y, and is so kind of 
solemn-like I unt suf see the leadings 
of Providen What a minister’s wife 


she’d be, Miss Scudder !— why, all the 


ladi« s con ) 1 praver-me ting were 
speaking t. You see, they want the 
Doctor to g n 1; it seems more 
comfortal e to have ministers mar- 
ried ; one free to « pen their 


exercises of mind; and as Miss Deacon 
Twitchel 1 to me, ‘If the Lord had 
made a w purpose, as he did 


Adam, he ve made her a bit 
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to find any powers in me to get up to it. 
But all’s for the best, at any rate,—and 
that’s a comfort.” 

Just at this moment Mary’s clear voice 
at the door announced that tea was on 
the table. 

“ Coming, this very minute,” said Miss 
Prissy, bustling up and pulling off her 
spectacles. Then, running across the 
room, she shut the door mysteriously, and 
turned to Mrs. Scudder with the air of an 
impending secret. Miss Prissy was sub- 
ject to sudden impulses of confidence, in 
which she was so very cautious that not 
the thickest oak-plank door seemed se- 
cure enough, and her voice dropped to 
its lowest key. The most important and 
critical words were entirely omitted, or 
supplied by a knowing wink and a slight 
stamp of the foot. 

In this mood she now approached Mrs. 
Scudder, and, holding 


the door-side to 


up her hand on 
prevent consequences, if, 
after all, she should be betrayed into a 
loud word, she said, “I thought I’d just 
Mary 


ase, vou 


say, Miss Scudder, that, in case 
should the 


know, there should be a —— in the house, 


Doctor,—in ¢ 
you must just contrive it so as to give me 
a month’s notice, so that I could give you 
a whole fortnight to fix her up as such a 
good man’s —— ought tobe. Now I know 
how spiritually minded our blessed Doc- 
tor is; but, bless you, Ma’am, he’s got 
I tell you, Miss Scudder, these 


men, the best of 


eyes. 
‘em, feel what’s what, 
though they don’t know much. I saw the 
Doctor look at Mary that night I dressed 


her for the wedding-party. I tell you 


ONCE 


Once and Now. 


T] 


AND 


September, 


he’d like to have his wife look pretty well, 
blessed 
other about it, just as he did that night 


and he'll get up some text or 
about being brought unto the king in 
raiment of needle-work. That is an en- 
couraging thought to us sewing-women. 
“But this thing was spoken of after 
Miss Twitchel and Miss 
Jones were talking about it; and they all 


say that there would be the best setting- 


the meeting. 


out got for her that was ever seen in 


Why, 


She ought to have 


Newport, if it should happen. 
there’s reason in it. 


at least two real good India silks that will 


stand alone,—and you'll see she'll have 


1 
] 
H 


em, too; you let me alone for that; and 
I was thinking, as I lay awake last night, 
of a new way of making up, that you will 
say is just the sweetest that ever you did 
see. And Miss Jones was saying that she 
hoped there wouldn't anything happen 
without her knowing it, because her hus- 
band’s sister in Philadelphia has sent her 
for cake, and she has tried 


a new receipt 
I 


it and it came out beautifully, and sh¢ 
says she'll send some in.” 

All the time that this stream was flowing, 
Mrs. Seudder stood with the proper 


served air of a discreet matron, who leaves 


ly re- 
all such matters to Providence, and is not 
supposed unduly to anticipate the future ; 
pre ssed Miss 


Prissy’s hand, and remarked, that no one 


and, in reply, she warmly 


could tell what a day might bring forth, 

and other general observations on the 
uncertainty of mortal prospects, which 
} 


form a becoming shield when people do 


not wish to say more exactly what they 


are thinking of. 


tinued. ] 


NOW. 


Tue Mourner lies in the solemn room 
Where his Dead hath lately lain ; 
And in the drear, oppressive gloom, 


Death-pallid with the dying moon, 


There pass before his brain, 





Once and Now. 


In blended visions manifold, 


The present and the days of old. 


Fair falls the snow on her grave to-day, 
Shrouding her sleep sublime ; 
But he sees in the sunny far-away 
None among maidens so fair and gay 
As she in her sweet spring-time : 
Where the song and the sport and the revel be, 
None among maidens so fair as she. 


He marks where the perfect crescent dips 
Above the heaven of her eyes, 

Her beamy hair in soft eclipse, 

rhe red enchantment of her lips, 
And all the grace that lies 

Dreaming in her neck’s pure curve, 

With its regal lift and its swanlike swerve. 


In pictures which are forever joys, 
She cometh to him once more : 

Once, with her dainty foot a-poise, 

She drives the bird with a merry noise 
From her lifted battledoor, 

And tosses back, with impatient air, 


The ruffled glory of her hair ;— 


Then gayly draping a painted doll, 
To please an eager child ; 

Or pacing athwart a stately hall ; 

Or kneeling at dewy evenfall, 
When clouds are crimson-piled, 

And all the hushed and scented air 


Is tremulous with the voice of prayer ;— 


Or standing mute and rapture-bound 
The while her sisters sing ; 
From voice and lute there floats around 

A golden confluence of sound, 
Spreading in fairy ring; 
And with a beautiful grace and glow 


Her head sways to the music’s flow. 


One night of nights in lustrous June, 
She walks with him alone ; 
Through silver glidings of the moon 

rhe runnels purl a dreamy tune ; 
His arm is round her thrown: 

But looks and sounds far lovelier 

Thrill on his trancéd soul from her. 
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And then that rounded bliss, increased 
To one consummate hour! 

The marriage-robe, the stoléd priest, 

The kisses when the rite hath ceased, 
And with her heart’s rich dower 

She standeth by his shielding side, 


His wedded wife and his own bright bride! 


And then the sacred influence 
That flushed her flower to prime ! 


Through Love’s divine omnipotence 


She ripen 1 to a mother once, he lo 
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ody \ \ yund a Spanish steam- 
er for ¢ G idle: but she rows thither 
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Now she has 


her boatmen, by which they are to con- 


made a curious bargain with 


vey the whole party to the steamer on 
the fourth day. 


‘What did you tell 


day,) and 


1 showed them five o’clock n 





watch ¢ 





it, and pointed to th 





) myst 
They understood, perfec tly a 

And so, in trutl 1; for, gol 
to the wharf on the day and at t hour 
appointed, we found the boatmen in wait- 


iv, with eager faces. But here a new 





lithic ilty presented itself ; the runner 
of our hotel, a rascal German, whose 
Cuban life has sharpened his wits and 
blunted his conscience, insisted that the 
hiring of boats fo the lodgers was one of 
his (many) perqu sites, and that | 
his sovereign prerogative all other agree- 


N. B. There 


ments were null and void. 


was always something experimen 





about this man’s wickedness. Ue felt 
that he did not know how far men might 
be gulled, or the port where the ld 
be like ly to resist This was a fault of 
youth. With increasing years and ex- 
perience he come bolder and more 
skilful, and fair, we should sa Oo 
become one of the most dexterous oper- 


ators known in his peculiar ling 


the present occasion, he did not heed the 
piteous pleadings of the disap} yinted 
boatmen, nor Sobrina’s explanations, 


Grande’s arguments. But when the 


whole five of us fixed upon him our ld 
SS err mething within hin 
and scornful eves, something within him 


gave way. He felt a little bit of the 
Boston, and feebly 


“You better do as 


. . 
so the point Was Car- 


moral pressure of 


broke down, saving 
you like, then, and 


A pleasant run brought us to 


steamer. It was dusk alr 





her steep cangw 


to darkness there 
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season, but the interval of a_ breath. 
Dusk, too, were our thoughts, at parting 
from Can Grande, the mighty, the vehe- 
ment, the great fighter. low were we 
to miss his deep music, here and at home! 
With his assistance we had made a very 
respectable band ; now we were to be 
only a wandering drum and fife, —the 
fife particularly shrill, and the drum par- 
ticularly solemn. Well, we went below, 
and examined the little den where Can 
Grande was to pass the other seven days 
of his tropical voyaging. The berths were 
arrangt 1 the wrong way, -across, not 
along, the vessel, — and we foresaw that 
his head would go up and his feet down, 
and vice versa, with every movement of 
the steamer, and our weak brains reeled 
at the bare thought of what he was to 
suffer. He, wood soul, meanwhile, was 
thinking of his supper, and wondering if 
he could get tea, coffee, and chocolate, a 
toasted roll, and the touch of cold ham 
which an invalid loves. And we beheld, 
and they were bringing up the side of 
the vessel, trays of delicious pastry, and 
festoons of fowls, with more literal butch- 
er’s meat. And we said, “ There will be 
no famine on board. Make the most of 
your supper, Can Grande ; for it will be 
the last of earth to you, for some time 
to come.” And now came silence, and 
tears, and last embraces; we slipped 
] 


down the gangway into our little craft, 


and, looking up, saw, bending above us, 
between the slouched hat and the sil 
ver beard, the eyes that we can never 
forget, that seemed to drop back in the 
darkness with the solemnity of a last fare- 
well. We went home, and the drum 
hung himself gloomily on his peg, and 
the little fife shut up for the remainder 
of the evening. 

Has Mr. Dana described the Dominica, 
I wonder? Well, if he has, I cannot help 
it. Ile never can have eaten so many 
ices there as I have, nor passed so many 
patient hours amid the screeching, chat- 
tering, and devouring, which make it 
most like a cage of strange birds, or the 
monkey department in the Jardin des 
Plantes.— Mem. I always observed that 


to Cuba. [ September, 
the monkeys just mentioned seemed far 
more mirthful than their brethren in the 
London Zodlogical Gardens. They form 
themselves, so to speak, on a livelier mod- 
el, and feel themselves more at home 
with their hosts. 

But the Dominica. You know, prob- 
ably, that it is the great café of Havana. 
All the day long it is full of people of all 
nations, sipping ices, chocolate, and so o1 


and all night long, also, up to the to me 
very questionable hour when its patrons 
go home and its garcons go to bed. We 
often found it a welcome refuge at noon, 
when the douche of sunlight on one’s cer- 
viz bewilders the faculties, and confuses 
one’s principles of gravitation, toleration, 
ete., etc. You enter from the Tophet of 
the street, and the intolerable a] ire is at 
once softened to a sort of golden shadow. 
The floor is of stone: in the midst trick- 
les a tiny fountain with golden network ; 
all other available space is crowded with 
marble tables, square or round; and 
they, in turn, are scarcely visible for the 
swarm of black-coats that gather round 


them. The smoke of innum« able « igars 


gives a Rembrandtic tinge to the de pths 
of the picture, and the rows and groups 
of nodding Panama hats are lik very 
dull flower-beds. In the comy iny, of 


course, the Spanish-Cuban element large- 





iV predominates ; yet here and th 
sharper English breaks upon the ear. 





“Yes, I went to that plantation ; but 


they have only one thousand boxes of su- 





and we want three thousand for our 


A Yankee, you say. Yes, certainly; 
and turnin r, you see the tall, stré ng Phil- 
adelphi n from our hotel, who calls for 
everything by its right name, and always 
says, ** Mas! mas '” when the waite r helps 
him to ice. Some one near us is speak- 
ing a fuller English, with a richer “r” 
and de« per intonation. See there! that 
‘ f 


ours, the King of the “ Karnak”; and 


is our own jolly captain, Brownless 


going up to the British lion, we shake 


the noble beast heartily by the paw. 








ibing a 


The people about us are iml 


variety of cooling liquids. Our turn 
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comes at last. The gargon who says, he will give or no. A Yankee, sittin; 
‘I speke Aingliss,” brings us each a de- with a Spaniard, offers her his cigar. 
licious orange granizada, a sort of half- The Spaniard gravely pushes the cigar 
frozen water-ice, familiar to Italy, but away, and gives her a medio. 


inacious is the seller of lot- 





unknown in America. It is ice in the More per 


first enthusiasm of freezing,— condensed, __tery-tickets, male or female, who has 














not hardened Promoting its liquefac- more at stake, and must run the risk 
tion with the spoon, you enjoy it through of your displeasure for the chance of 
the mediation of a straw. The unskil- your custom Even in your bed you 
ful make strange noises and gurelings are hardly safe from the ticket-vencd 
thr zh, this tenuis avena; but to those You stand at your window, and h 
who have not f votten the accomplish- Ww liting in the street, perce vi nd 
ment of suction, as a quired at an ¢ irly with nods, winks, and show ] 
pe riod of existence, the modus in quo is wares endeavors to establis] ommu- 
easy and agreeabl nication with you. Or you stop and 
You will hardly weary of watching the wait somewhere in your ro/an/e, and in 
groups t ro and sit and < the twinkling of an eye tl vretch is at 
in this d If you ar la your side to bear you con v till you 
every bla eve ects its full, tiresome drive off ag At the Don h 
stare at ) we, no matter how plain especially persevering, and unds and 
that face n ( But vou have learned waits with as much zeal ; e knew 
befi e ft ) } it those eves as so the sail 1} hi 1e O Mil ) re beg- 
many many marks of won- gar, however, he is ! th 
de hed; and so choice of his v s tl 
v pl le | 1g 1 stony Yar ( ss tha t y >) ’ 
y' - the support of a iard, whose inbred supersti . 
co tl 1 deeply humani- _ to believ n luck 
tarian would 1 ] tat Very strange st s do tl ibot 
to ' f Spanish |} s the trade in lottery-tic] nee, at 
that sho y for the 1 e- least, t who consider thet ie fol 
nam 1] v1 of follies. Her is in Ita teries 
Ch lly va t ire under the ‘ the S 1 the 
pp : ( vdministra S por- 
oreat ¢ l 1 wond | tant as that of ar h ! It 
of pi ‘ 1 t She wears nan They are ‘ ] nd eve 
un old head is reputable mx of in 
nicely f tocra ma : weaithy commercia ist tic] 
le | e | t I ets, sometimes keeping the mber 
worn | classes, br t I jor years } more equ t inging 


| 1 f you frie I French gentleman in Ha assured 

the not , like starva n me that his tickets had a y cost him 
Y vere a moment when seven thousand dollars ind now,’ 
one ‘ = en towards al im- sail he " I cannot wW ly vy. 3 ] Cal 
y ng r it is when one 1s not lose what | have lrea I} 
! he orang l via number has not been vu] eich 

ag s slowly and mourn- years; its turn must con If I 

e marble tables in I were to sell my ticket, so e would 

og ne hand to each, as the be sure to draw the great } th it 

i flered 3 a church collection. the week after.” This, pe rha is not 

not ortunate; but, looking in very unlike the calculations of siness 





most in vogue in our great citi 
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A single ticket costs an ounce (seven- 
teen dollars); but you are constantly 
offered fractions, to an eighth or a six- 
teenth. There are ticket-brokers who 
accommodate the poorer classes with in- 
terests to the amount of ten cents, and 
so on. Thus, for them, the lottery re- 
} 


places the savings-bank, with entire un- 


certainty of any return, and the demor- 
alizing process of expectation thrown 
into the bargain. The negroes invest a 
good deal of money in this way, and we 
heard in Matanzas a curious anecdote 
on this head. A number of negroes, 
putting their means together, had com- 
missioned a ticket-broker to purchase 
and hold for them a c¢ rtain ticket. Af- 
ter long waitine and paying up, news 
came to Matanzas that the ticket had 
drawn the $100,000 prize. The owners 
of the negroes were in despair at this 
intelligence. Now my cook will buy 
himself,” says on ‘my calesero will be 
free,” says another; and so on. The poor 
slaves ran, of course, in great agitation, 
to get their money. But, lo! the office 
was shut up. The 1 il broker had ab- 
sconded. He had never run the risk of 


he ti ‘t; but had coolly ap- 


purchasing t 
propriated this and similar investments 
to his own use, preferring the bird in 
the hand to the whole aviary of possi- 
bilities. He was never heard of more: 
but should he ever turn up anywhere, I 
commend him as the fittest subject for 
Lynch-law on record 

Well, as I have told you, all these 
golden chances wait for you at the Do- 
minica, and many Americans buy, and 
look very foolish when the y a knowledge 
it. The Nassauese all boueht largely 
during their short stay; and even their 
little children held 1p with exultation 
their fraements of tickets, al good for 
something, and bad for something, too. 

If you visit the Dominica in the even- 
ing, you find the same crowd, only with 
a sprinkling of women, oftenest of your 
own country, in audacious bonnets, and 
with voices and laughter which bring the 
black eyes upon them for a time. If 
it be Sunday evening, you will see here 
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and there groups of ladies in full ball- 
dress, fresh from the Paseo, the volante 


waiting for them outside. All is then at 


its gayest and busiest; but your favorite 


waiter, with disappointment in his eyes, 
will tell you that there is “no mas’ 

your favorite granizada, and will per- 
suade you to take, I know not what nau- 
seous substitute in its plac ; for all ices 
are not good at the Dominica, and some 
are (excuse the word) nasty. _People 
sit and sip, prolonging their pleasures 
with dilatory spoon and indefatigable 
tongue. Group follows group ; 
Spaniards are what I should 

sitters, and tarry long over thei: 


chocolate. The waiter invari il ly brings 
to every table a chafing-dish with a burn- 
ht 


ing coal, which will li a 


after its outer glow has su 
ashy white. Some humans 
kindling power ; —vide Ninon ind the 


ancient Goethe ;— it is the heart of fire, 


not the flame of beauty, 
When one goes home, tired, 

eleven, the company shows 

thinning, nor does one imagine 

ground is ever cleared, 80 as 

interval of sk ep between the 

night and the first coffee in the morning. 
It is the universal sies‘a which makes 
the Cubans so bright and fresh in the 
evening. With all this, their habits are 
sober, and the evening refreshment al- 
ways light. No suppers are eaten here; 
and it is even held dangerous to take 


] 


fruit as late as eight o’cloc! 


The Dominica has still 

to you, when you go ther 

acter of a citizen and he 

order West India sweetmeats for home- 
consumption. You utter the ric word 
dulces, and are shown with r t into 
the establishment across th« y; where 
a neat steam-engine is in fu peration, 
tended by blacks and whites, stripped 
above the waist, and with n¢ perfluous 
clothing below it. Here thi \ ori id the 
chocolate, and make the famous pre- 
serves, of which a list is shown you, with 
prices affixed. As you will probably 


lose some minutes in perplexity as to 
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which are best for you to order, let me but you will find in such an outlay food 


tell you that the guava jelly and mar- for repentance. One word in your ear: 
malade are first among them, and there’ do not buy the syrups, for they are made 


is no second y u may throw in a little with very bad suvar, and have no savor 








pine-apple, mamey, lime, and cocoa-plum; of the fruits they represent 

but the guava is the thing, and, in case And this is all I can tell about the 
of a long run on the tea-table, will give Dominica, which I recommend to all of 
the most effectual support. The limes you for refreshment and amusement 
used to be famous in our youth; but in We have nothing like it in New York 
these days they 1 ike them hard and or Boston, oul s of the same de- 
tough. ade of bitter oranges scription having it em much more to 
is one of the n useful of Southern pre- eat and much less to As I lool 
serves; but I do not remember it on the — back upon it, the pla issumes a deeply 


list of the Don ’ Having given your Moorish aspect. I see tl fountain, the 




















order, let me further advise you to re- golden light, the d faces, and intense 
main, if practi¢ e, and see it fulfilled; black eyes, a little softened by the com- 
as you will find, otl » divers trifling forting distance. Oh! t t there for one 
disers pan ies t 1 the bill and the hour, and he Ip the ! ’s bad English, 
ods as d h, though of and be pestered é sear, and tor- 
course purt lental, will all be, mented by the tick ler, and support 
somehow, to t D the batt: ry of the w r i ks, which 
and not to you I make it sin for you, to | ibroad 
ate circumst by day! Is ¢l ratory which 
dollars’ wort! iff nt, twenty or does not crow love is ou reme mbe r 
ty dollars’ W t I I ish and extrava- it ? Wou l not at I eh need twi e, 

gant, you ma) even to sixty dollars; if he could ? 

[To be continued.] 
ZELMA’S VOW. 
[ inued n the July Number. ] 
well-born woo and | voo while such 
I SECOND ’ 

is we must stea ! ss as to 
HOW |! \S KEPT crime, and plig nder the 
Ir was | | Zelma Burleigh re- chill and shadow o rht!” But the next 
turned to the Gra As she stole soft- moment she felt ’ e was about 
ly into th tartled an Italian her love a } int s f peril and 
greyhound lying asleep on a lawlessness, a wild flavo hi ly more 
mat near t \s he sprang up, _ to her taste than wou e any prudent, 
the little s ls on his collar tine commendable affection grown in draw- 
kled out his master’s secret; —Sir Harry ing-rooms, nourished by conventionalism, 
Willerton w in the drawing-room and propped by sovial fitness; and re- 
with Bessi membering the manly beauty and bril- 
As Zeli passed up to her cham- _liant parts of her lover, she fe It that she 
ber, she said to elf bitterly—‘“ Thus would not exchange him 1 1e proudest 


openly and fearlessly can the rich and noble of the realm. 
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After a time Bessie came stealing up 
from the drawing-room, and lay down 
by her cousin’s side, softly, for fear of 
waking her; and all night long Bessie’s 
secret curled about her smiling mouth, 
and quivered through the lids of her shut 
eyes, and overran her red lips in mur- 
murs of happy dreams; but Zelma’s se- 
cret burned like slow fire in her deepest 
heart. Bessie dreamed of merry games 
and quiet rambles and country fétes with 


he gay Sir Harry; but Zelma, when at 


last she slept, dreamed of wandering with 
her adventurous lover from province to 
province,—then of playing Juliet to his 
Romeo before a vast metropolitan audi- 
ence. 

Days went on, and Bessie’s pure, trans- 
parent nature, a lily-bud of sweetest 
womanhood, seemed unconsciously re- 
vealing itself, leaf by leaf, to all the 
world, and blooming out its beautiful in- 
bu Zelma’s secret still 


1 1 


smouldered in her shut heart, never by 


nermost li 





any chance I uming up to her lips in 


words Her mouth assumed a look of 
rigid resolution, almost of desperation ; 
and her eves shone with a hard, dia- 
mond-like brilliancy, fitful, but never soft 
or tearful. Her manner grew more and 
more moody and constrained, till even 
her matter- t uncle and aunt, cood 


easy souls, und her ibsorbed cousin, be- 


came curious and anxious. The little 


elfish black pony was in more frequent 
request than ever; for his mistress now 
went out at any hour that suited her 


whim, in any weather, chose the lonel 





by-ways, and rode furiously. Often, at 





i ati ) al 
evening, s] ascended a dark gors ol 
the western hills and plunged down on 


the other side, as though in hot pursuit 
of the setting sun; and at length there 
n the gossiping post- 
mistress of a little village over there, that 


| 





] she duly re- 


celve 1, TH ‘ S l in a dashing, manly 
hand. This ry, coming to the ears of 
Roger Burleigh, quickened his dull sus- 
pi ions that * something was wrong with 
that poor girl”; and just as he was get- 


ting positive and peremptory, and Bessie 
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perplexed and alarmed, Zelma disap- 
peared ! 

For several days there were anxious 
inquiries and vain searches in every di- 

I 

lessness in the Squire’s usually happy 
household; and then came a letter, whose 
f the 
mystery. It was from Zelma, telling that 


rection,— storming, weeping, and sleep- 


Scottish post-mark revealed much « 


she had left the Grange forever, and be- 
come the wife of “Mr. Bury, the stroll- 
ing player”; and saying that she had 
taken this step of her own free will, 
knowing it to be a fatal, unpardonable 
sin against caste, a vat it would set a 


creat gulf between her and her respect- 


able relatives. Yet. she asked. had not 


a culf of fi ling, as deep and w ide, ever 
separated their hearts from the gypsy’s 
daughter? and was it not better and 
more honest to br k the wt ik social 


ties of protection and dependence which 


had stret hed lik w ld ines across th 


chasm to hide it from t world? She 


then bade them all an abr pt and final 
farewell. It was a letter bri f, cold, and 
curt, almost to insolence; but beneath 
her new name, which was dashed off 
with somewhat of a dramatic flourish, 


there appear 


<lohur edly scrawled in 
pencil a woman’s postscript, containing 
the real soul of the letter, a passionate 
burst of feeling, bitter ery of long- 


wful tenderness. It im- 





plored forgiveness for any pain she might 
ever have given t { disgrace 
she might ever bring pon them,— it 
thanked and blessed them for past kind- 
ness, and humbly prayed for them the 


choicest oifts and the most oving pro- 


tection of Heaven. This postscript was 
signed “ Zelle,"—the orphan’s childish 
and pet name at the Grange, which she 


now put off with the peace and purity 
of maidenhood and domestic lif 


When it was known how Zel 








leigh had fled, and with whom, the nei: 

boring gentry were duly shocked and 
seandalized The village gossips de- 
clared that the y had alwavs foreseen 
some such fate for “that strange girl,” 


and sagely prophesied that the master 
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Willert all 


thought ol in 


n Hall would 
iance with a family 
ffered 


counted on the baro- 


of abandon 





escutc he had § so se- 


But they 


net, not on the 


whose 
1 
verely. 
man,—and so, for once, 
were mistaken 
As for ho t Roge 
beside hims 


he 


with amazement and in- 


Burleigh, was 


dignation at the fo and ingratitude 
of his ni l t measureless pre- 
sumption of “that infernal puppy of a 
play-actor,” as | lenominated Zelma’s 
clever hu nd 

As he v day talking over the 
sad aflai s friend Sir Harry, 
who best eeded in soothing him 
down, h veighed against all actors 
and actr s the strongest terms of 
aversion a l ipt, giving free ex- 
pression nt provincial preju- 
dice of h st players of ill de- 
"ees 

“ But, n r Sir,” interrupted the 
young B niece has not be- 
come al only the wife of a 
promisi! 

“ No. vill be one yet. She’s 
stage-s mo than anything 
else I 3 that villain 














} anting 
you S Ha rolling is in tl 
blood, a Th 
girl i ] gyvp- 
sy. My Capt was 
1 sad s tually married a 
Spa hZ He was drunk at the 
time, w ] consolation to be- 
lieve, o never have so far b 
lied his h blood, dissipat- 
c | dog 1 } s » sure, she saved 
his life o 1 really was a beautiful, 
devoted l DY all accounts; and 
if Zelma ha ne no worse than she,— 
run aw iny poor devil, provided 
only he vw 4 gentleman,—or if she 
had gon wabondizing with one of 
her mot people, it would not have 
been so is an affair as it is; she 
might still have been accounted an hon- 
est woman ;— but, my God, Sir Harry, 
a strolling player!” 
pta} 
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Mrs. 


of her husband’s prejudices, and gav 


ful echo 


e up 


her hapl ss niece as lost | eyond rede mp- 


Burleigh was but a duti 





tion ; but Bess though she grieved 
more than either, suffered from no sens¢ 


of humiliation, and allowed no virtuous 


anger, no injurious doubts, to enter her 
blessed little heart. Yet she missed her 
lost companion, her strong friend, and, 
still vine-like in her instincts, ned 
wholly to the new support, — to one who 
submitted himself gladly to th t in- 
thralm ‘nt, and felt all the cy 1 ior 
the luscious weight and tend) clasp 
And so Love cam« pretty B ” 
hear with healing in his wings 
Unsp ikable was the dismay of M 
Bury at finding that a ve modest 
amount of personal property was all that 
| propert) 


his runaway wife could hope to receive 














from her relatives that she was utterly 
portionless her fatl having more tha 
exhausted the patrimony " never 
son. He had supposed, fro 3 ap 
parently honorable position in the hous¢ 
hold of her uncle, that she was, if not 
an heiress, at least respectably dowere 
Ilad he been better inform : t 
ful whet improvid nt al ‘ ed 
is he was, he wo l have ru i ind 
practic alized Romeo in the la of Bur 
leigh Grang Zelma h 

worldly to suspect tl self-ir had 

I 

anything to do with her « eI 
alluded to her lack of dow till it we 
too lat Then both ily shame and 
m unly Pp wssion (for the actor loved he 
in his way, which was by n¢ sans her 
way, or the way of any large, loya - 
ture) restrained all unbecoming expres- 


sion of chagrin and disappointment, 


which yet sunk into his heart, and pre- 


pared the not uncongenial soil for a good- 
ly crop of suspit ion, je tlousy, ali 
aversion, and all manner of domestic in- 
felic ities. 


We cannot follow Zelma step by step, 


in her pre arious and wandering life, for 
the six months succeeding her marriage 
It was a life not altogether distasteful to 
her. She was not enough of a fi lady 
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to be dismaved or humiliated by its straits 


and shifts of | by its isolation and 


very, 
ostracism; while there was something in 
its alternations of want and profusion, in 
its piquant contrasts of real and mimic 
life, in its excitement, action, and change, 
which had a peculiar charm for her wild 


and restless spit it from many of 


the assoviations of the stage, from near- 
ly all actors and esses, and from all 
green-room lour 


( oiled, and ] 


from the motl little world 


he instinctively re- 

haughtily aloof 
behind the 
scenes,— apparently no effort, but as 
sphered ap 
finement and s ity 
ed her. Yet rst 


companied her | ind 


itmosphere of re- 
which envé 

const untly ac- 
and 


was 


to rehearsal 
play, where, for her 


hat} 


) 


presence 


grateful 1 to the pride and a more 
} 


amiable | mereurial lord. 


Sut the sig] t hy, shadowy ficure 
haunting the of those keen, 
ical the 


the stage, at last grew i 


crit- 
eves 4 busine SS hf 
to him, 


her 


whilst 


ksome 
and he w nersuaded 


to remain quietly at their lodgings, 


he was att fessional du- 


But 
>t ! ) 


That she 
marriage, 
band’s pr 
from him hed, in his gay, 
she spoke of this 
ind head 


supercilious 
purpose, or | htly patted her ot 
and declared 

tical 
Nature to att 


born to Jive poetry, not 


enthusia too m a child 
“any kind, 
to dec] im 
it, to ims} 


a Muse, n 
Once, whe he w ore 


to embody it, 


than usually 


earnest in p x for her plan,— not 
merely ot 
prophetic 


dramatic c 


1 of her own deep, 
fitness for 


ire rround of an 


urgent and bitte for exertion 
ual destitution 


ined, 
impatiently,—“* W Zelma, 


on her part, to ward off 
and suffering, somewhat 


it is an im- 
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possibility, almost ar rdity, you urge! 


You could never make 1 actress. You 
are too hopelessly erratic, and 
impulsive. You would follow no teaching 
implicitly, but, when you saw fit, would 
trample on conventionalities and vener- 
able stage-traditions. You would set up 
the standard of revolt against the ancient 
canons of Art, and flout it in the faces 
of the critics, and ay, fail, in 
the 
the 


spite of your great, staring eyes, 


your brows, and 


weight of 


tragic 
fiery swell of your nostril.” 

‘I should certainly tread my own ways 
on the boards, as elsewhere,” replied Zel- 
l from the 


quietly, — “ mov ind act 
inspiration 


ma, 
force, the instin and 

* Nature,— letting the passion of my part 
work itself out 


n 3 


wn gestures, pos- 
s, lobks, and ton: falling short of, 
ing beyond ce-traditions. 
authorities, 
vas been the 
I shall cer- 
’s profession 
I sh all never 
hat consent.” 
th of mer y 
tary studies 
r purpose. 
ike, through 
Sir Harry 
Bury, 


igh point in 


ence 
,—a London 


riod of waiting 
he and his 

ea quaint- 
came near 
high-tragedy 

he made his 
he audience of 
art of Mercutio. 
handsome, and 


dash, and, above 


all, new. He} n well his part,— 
Merecutio,—tha weful frolic of fancy, 


ined intellectual 


which less requi 


power than the ey 


1 of animal spir- 


its,—that brief ife, that bril- 


bubble o r, 


liant which reflects, 















































for a mon t. a world of beauty and 

spark! nd dies in a flash of wit, yet 

leaves nd a want, a tender re- 

, : 4} 

oT which one through all the 
storm a f the tragedy 

So it S wonder, perhaps, that 

r Ti ey 1 decided success, though 

omp reater artists had failed 

r ed, and that, in spite of 

the doubt oks and faint praise of the 

: . Mot s 

erities e at once a public favor- 

ite +} { on. the rage. Ladies of 

at ondes ended to admire 


benefactor 





nd hailed as a 
w st nsation. 
Very soon t young 
condary parts, drop- 
ped M ! nd Horatio for Romeo and 
Hamlet nd had not the sense to 


that he s tting utterly out of his ele- 


actor’s aspiring 


see 


ne a 
ment, d with silken sails into the 


soaring on Icarian 














) yr le st deeps and in- 
heat of its intensest 
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Yet he voung, the unthinking, 
the eag t is, it was then as it 
s now vall be confidence 
easily } s, and presump- 
tion f Tributes of admiration 
1 1 upon him Anon y 
I 31 r nd daring, odor 
here luxurious bou 
! I scented with 
rane | nad seem 
ing t sibilant whisper of 
9 nd-the young actor 
\ S¢ nents, kindly o1 
mali stered to hi egoism 
intoxicated the first foamy draught 
of fame, are reless, freakish, and ar- 
rogant lenly adopted pets of 


publi i ely to do. 

At h M ‘Bury played before 

. ty was heard to say 
Nobi ittendance,— “* What ! — 

Who is h W here did he come 

Not quite 


my Lord?” 


from ? 
equal to Gar- 
rick yet t clever,—eh, 
rT yus royal criticism, being du- 
‘ted | printed, removed the last 


vor; i 





ist young bloods 
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2 Zelma’s 


Co 


heart, moreover, a peculiar charm of as- 
sociation, as her first play,—as that in 
which she had first beheld the hero of 
her dreams, “the god of her idolatry,” 
before whom she yet bowed, but as with 
eyes cast down or veiled, not in rever- 
ence, but from a chill, unavowed fear of 
beholding the very common clay of which 
he was fashioned. 

The awful night of the début arrived, 
as doomsday will come at last; and af- 
ter having been elaborately arrayed for 
her part by a gossiping tire-woman, who 
would chatter incessantly, relating, for 
the encouragement of the débutante, tale 
after tale of stage-fright, swoons, and fail- 
ure,—after having been plumed, pow- 
dered, and most reluctantly rouged, the 
rose of nineteen summers having sud- 
denly paled on her cheek, Zelma was 
silently conducted from her dressing- 
room by her husband, who, as Osmyn, 
took his stand with her, the guards, and 
attendants at the left wing, awaiting the 
summons to the presence of King Man- 
to the last 


tender bleating of Almeria, the same 


vel. As they were listening 
pretty actress whom Zelma had seen as 
Zara at Arden, and the eruff responses 
of her sire, an eager whisper ran through 
the group;—the King and Queen had 


entered the roy il box! This was quite 
unexpected, and Zelma was aghast. In- 
voluntarily, she stret hed out her hand 
and grasped that of her husband ;—as 
she did so, the rattle of the chains on her 
wrist betrayed her. The attendants look- 
ed round and smiled ;— Lawrence frown- 
ed and turned away, with a boy’s pettish- 
ness. He had been more than usually 
moody that day; but Zelma had believ- 
ed him troubled for her sake, and even 
now interpreted his unkindness as ner- 
vous anxiety. 

The next moment, everything, even he, 
was forgotten: for she stood, she hard- 
ly knew how, upon the stage, receiving 
and mechanically acknowledging a great 
burst of generous British applause. 

It was a greeting less complaisant and 
patronizing than is usually given to débu- 
tantes. Zelma’s youthful charms, height- 
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ened by her sumptuous dress, took her 
audience by surprise, and, while voice 
and action delayed, made for her friends 
and favor, and bribed judgment with 
beauty. 

King Manuel receives his captives with 
a courteous speech,—only a few lines; 
but, during their reading, through what 
a lifetime of fear, of pain, of unimag- 
inable horrors passed Zelma! Stage- 
fright, that waking nightmare of débu- 
tantes, clutched her at once, petrifying, 
while it tortured her. The house seemed 
to surge around her, the stage to rock 
under her feet. She fancied she heard 
low, elfish laughter behind the scenes, 
and already the hiss of the critics seemed 
to sing in her reeling brain. A thousand 
eyes pierced her through and through,— 
seemed to see how the frichtened blood 
had shrunk away from its mask of rouge 
and hidden in her heart,— how that poor 
childish heart fluttered and palpitated,— 


how near the hot tears were to the glazed 





eyeballs, how fast the black, obliterat- 
ing shadows were creeping over the rec- 
ords of memory,— how the first instinct 
of fear, a blind impulse to flight, was 
maddening her. 

She raised her eyes to the royal box, 
where sat a stout, middle-aged man, with 
a dull, good-humored face, a star and 
ribbon on his breast, and by his side a 
woman, ample and motherly, with an 
ugly tuft of feathers on her head, and a 
diamond tiara, which lit up her heavy 
Dutch features like a torch. The King, 
the Queen ! 

Just at this moment, his Majesty was 
in gracious converse with a lady on his 
right, a foreign princess, of an ancient, 
unpronounceable title,—a thin, colorless 
head and form, overloaded with imme- 
morial family-jewels, —a mere frame of 
a woman, to hang brilliants upon. She 
was one shine and shiver of diamonds, 
from head to foot ;—she palpitated light, 
like a glow-worm. Her Majesty, mean- 
while, was regaling herself from a jew- 
elled snuff-box, and talking affably over 
her shoulder to her favorite mistress of 
the robes, the fearful Schwellenberg. 
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But Zelma, looking throuch the trans- Mr. Bur 


figuring atmosphere of loyalty, beheld the | sympathetic, avoided the eye of Zara, 


vy, as Osmyn, was cold and un- 





royal group en ompassed by all the ideal and was even more tender than was 
splendor and sacredness of majesty;— “set down in the book” to Almeria. 
over their very commonplace heads tow- “ How well he acts his part!” said to 


ered the airy crowns of a hundred regal herself the generous Zelma. 























ancestors, piled round on round, and “ How anxiety for his wife dashes his 
glimm ring away into the clouds. irit!” said the charitable audience. 
Ere she turned her fascinated eyes At the close of this act the manag 
vay f e august sight, her cue grasped Zelma’s hand, and spol he 
g i S started, and struggled to success s certain She thank« 
speak, t er lips clung together. There with an absent air, and 1 al 
was a dull roar and whirl in her brain ha 
as of a tex of waters In piteous ip B Iie 
peal she wked into the face of her \ 
husbat na Li t on his lips a strange 1 { hin 
faint sn f mingled pity and ex ion tl Tir 
It stung |} ce a lash! Instantly she the great 
was hers ither Zara, a captive, 
bu h a queen, and delivered s of fe 
herself mly and proudlv, though with ea 
a littl i of her past agitation in i terrib] 
her vo N li of womantly feeling vitality and reality to her a , S 
wi if s way at once to the hearts filled the stag with the elect il a 
of her audience mosphere of her genius. Waxen A lim 
The first ct, however, afforded her ria, who was to have gone out as she en 
so litt scope for acting, that she left tered, received a shock of it, and stood 
tl sta 1 1 of her own st ss or a moment transfixed. Even Osmyn 
There w ibt before and behind the’ kindled out of his stony coldness, and 
curta he tics had given no cer- cazed with awe and irrepress le admuira- 
tain sigt reneral applause might tion at this new revelation of that strange 
ha ’ in involuntary tril profound creature he | 
to " Act ind ae She, so late a shy woodlan eal 
tress Q i even t friendly ing to h embrace ret 
ma l his « itula- yvddess, blaz « before I 
tions. But in the s ml act the debu- upon him the lichtnings of Olympus, with 
| this dubious state of all the world to see him shrink and shriv- 
things, t least, so r as | * audience el into nothingness ! And ill this power 
was CO ed. “The Captive Queen” and passion, overtopping his utmost reac] 
took save that s n row of of a outso it his wildest a | tions 
er s r ital tl i! rupt- he had wooed, fondled, and p tected ! 
ible. Their awful judgment still hung At first he was overwhelmed with amaze- 
nded over her head. ment; he could hardly have been mor 
In a scene with Osmyn Zelma first so, had a voleano broken out through his 
revealed her tragic power. In her fitful hearth-stone; but soon, under the fierce 
tenderness, in the passionate reproaches storm of Zara’s taunts and reproaches 
which she stormed upon him, in heren- sullen rage took possession of him. I] 
treaties and impres ations, she was the could not separate the actress ff 1 tt 





por t’s ideal, and more. She dashed into wife,—and the wife seemed in open, a 
the erud ind sketchy character bold loyal revolt Every burst of applat 
strokes of Nature and illuminative gleams from the audience was an insult hit 


of genius, all her own. and he felt a mad desire to oppose, to 
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defy them all, to assert a master’s right 


over that frenzied woman, to grasp her 


by the arm and drag her from the stage 
before their eves ! 
This scene closes with a memorable 


speech : — 


i 


“ Vile and ingrate! too late thou shalt repent 








Ihe base injustice thou hast my ve! 
Ay, t shalt know, s f thy past dis- 
And evils thou so long hast mourned 
Hea. 1s no! e love to hatred turn- 


Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned!” 


Zelma gave these lines as no pre-Sid- 
donian actress had ever given them, — 


with a certain sul imity of rage, the ire of 





an immortal,—and swept off the scene 
before a wild tumult of applause, led 
by the vanquished critics. It follow- 
ed her, su re on surge, to her dress- 
ing-room, whithe r she hastily retreated 


through a crowd of players and green- 


ce , - 
That sudden mpest shook even the 


; : : - 
royal box. The King, who a short time 





before had been observed to nod, not 


Shaking his * unit rosial locks in Jove- 


like approval, but somnolently, started 


‘What! what! what's 


. ‘ | 7304 
l I LOOr snut 
d x 


i i 
"4 . 
sing-room Zelma waited for 


he will come 





lready put off the tragedy- 


is again the loving wife, 





proud smile, one tender 


trainin 


one 


e embrace. The tem- 


pest outside the curtain still rolled in 


upon her, as she sat alone, drooping and 


sad, a spent thunder-cloud. The sound 
bre no sense of triumph; sh 
onl around her drearily, like 





a frightened child, and called, “ Law- 


Instead of him came the manager. 
She must go before the curtain; the au- 
dience would not be de nied. 

Lawrence led her out,—holding her 
hot, trembling fingers in his cold, nerve- 
less hand, a moody frown on his brow, 
and his li i 


ps writhing with a forced smile. 
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As Zelma bent and smiled in modest 


acknowledgment of renewed applaus 
led by royalty itself,— he: aspirations s 
speedily fulfilled, her genius so ea 
crowned, even at that supreme m 


ment, the grief of the woman would |} 


outweighed the triumph of the artist, a 


1,1] 


i 


sounds, could she have known that tl 


2 ; 
miserable fiends of envy and jealous 


had grasped her husband’s heart ai 








dened all thos pl udits into knell-lik¢ 


torn it out of her possession forever. 
In the death-scene, where the full t 
of womanly feeling, which has been driv- 
en out of Zara’s heart by the volean 
shox ks of fierce passions, comes pouring 
back with whelming force, ma | 
none of her power, but won new laurels 
bedewed with tears from “eyes unused 


to w eep.” 


Zara dies by her ow 





to the headless body of King Manuel, be- 


heving it to be Osmyn’s 
the concluding lines of het part broke 
iy, In a vone L alinost CHIUGIIKE lama 

ing, with piteous murmurs and penite: 


caresses : — 


( 1! n ¢ 

( r lose, or Is S 

\ t t him I Se S 
he slides 

S t f I | é 
f. ' 


With that last desolate moan of 





proud and stormy spirit, s 


| | - 
into the death-quiet, a visibi¢ shud 
crept through the house. Even t 
King threw himself back in his roy 
chair with an uncomfortable sort « 
“ahem!” as though choking with 


emotion of common humanity : and 


Queen — forgot to take snuff. 


From the night of her trium 
but, the life of the actress ran in the { 
sunlight of public favor ; but the lif 
the woman crept away into the shadow, 


not of that quiet and 1 pose so grat 
to the true artist, but of dome stic discon 


* end tealan t ' nt 
t and jeaious estrangement. 
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the fi s, feeling, spite t heart, hard, a eved 
of hers t ss and egoism of to w the trae had been 
her hr with a sense of epr nting seer 1 but el Jon 
hum 3 A t seemed her very At 1, finding him t low- 
soul | I 1 to renounce for- est « | favo d hatine 
ever t vhich she had just horrib! ‘ } iliating de- 
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Py. 
ov 
how rever- 


Juliet, what study was hers! 
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ent! how loving! how glad! 


service of the spirit ! She s 
world of London from her sight, from her 
thoughts, till it seemed lost in one of its 
own fous. The air, the sky, the passion, 
the poetry of I 


her. Aga le 


ly were above and around 


revelled in that wondrous 





, , “1 
garden oO ove ana poesy, with a DacK 
, 1 . \ 
ground ( Cs, SOLUMNIZING JOV ‘ V 
her fan i ed, on swift, unresting wing 
| 
trom bea » beauty, . 
like, on som I h, half-] ht 
and hung upon it, sucking out its most 





sweet and secret of meaning. 





steeped her soul in the delicious romance, 


warmth, the moon! olht, the 


a * +} 


sighs and t 8s ot the 


the summet 


She went 


play. 


from the cl t to the stage, not brain- 


+} ht. bot f 


wit} 
with thought, but fresh, 


tender, and \ vinal not like one who 
had com itted the ; art of Juliet, | it o1 
whom J possessed in every 
She seemed to bear about her an at - 
phere of poetry and love, the subtil 
it of that marvellous play. Th e Was ) 
air of study, not the faintest taint o 
midnight oil like a evatherer 
from some garden or Cashmere. o 
peasant-g rl from the vint we she oht 
only odors from her toil,_—the sweets 
the fancy, i flavor of the passion si id 
made her ow: 

On her first night in this play Zelma 


ognizing al 
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uncle Ro her cousin Bessie, and § 


Harry Wille rion. The 5 had all « 


up to London to draw up the pa 3 
and purchase the trousseau for t) 
ding, which would have taken we a 





year sooner, but for the death of Bessie’s 


mother. 
Squire Burleigh had been entrapped 


by his daughter and her lover into com- 


ing to the play,— he being in utte1 





rance as to whom he was to see in the 
part of Juliet. When he rec ognized his 
niece in the ball-room 


shocked, and 


up, Impe 
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| =e Mr. B . nro- 
\ shone with © oof F 7 ot. | his 
vlar s l n | ‘ 1 Z , ha hti- 
it im he | »W 
ed inf B ] s} 1 deep] s silent 
1 } e Q . the " oments 
‘ " la Re ] t ft ] los- 
) it her ¢ ‘ float 
erself ba e thistle-dow1 ‘ nd 
having leaned itry, upland, valk ale 
’ . But ‘Dea B ( € 
x, clung a t é must be What a 
' . . Le + . r the old 
| 5 ive ’ sion 
++ . | ft 7 ) . » the 
1 she | n May How the 
cles n is s! how 
Je heart ! was , t hed ha s lic 
1 eep stea \ < f the ne ne in 
t, but dashed at it at | fts bef the And the 
he ne | ( ick to 
rest Zelle. to win vou 1 tl old places Grange 
b ‘ in rf tl nk | u l r?” 
at ft ( noe now that Yes unswered Jess ] I 
‘ nd by-and-by it think | the birds have « k, save 
lonely at least. for ( } dearest of them who fled 
He y 1 still though he 1 Her nest 1s 
t firet und he lones er ! remem- 
back. and to make it her } er in the 
Oh, I sure, you must tur y there when 
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t A 
in all the house now. Even his private papers were at the disposal 
your pet hound retuses to enter — of the widow. Dec sedi | ] ven buried 
“Now, my Cousin, you are really in the parish church-yard of Walton. 
cruel,” said ma, the tears at last fore- This was all. 

ing their w iy through her reluctant eye- Zelma had abruptly dis ed her maid, 
lids. “When I left Burleigh Grange, I that she might read quite unobs ed a 
went like Eve from Paradise, f a letter which she si specrea ‘ nt news 
“ Ah, but Cousin dear, there is no ter- from her husband; so she was quite alone 
rible angel flaming sword guard- throughout that fi nigh What 
ing the eates of the Grange against you.” fierce, face-to-face wrestlines with grief 
angel of its peace and an- and remorse were hers! What sweet, 
1 the wtress: then ad- tort Ing memorit ot ve, of es incve- 
1 he is backed by a ment, of loss! What ons 0 torn 
f? } . No, no, Bes- with the agonies | h th ‘ rs 
| hom«e of death, calling he ! n im- 
1 self: i yssibl | ng or with ane tions of 
my | re ve sood to him, so young, so | strug- 
Heavy bless you for that! gling toward the a . i y and 
\ you e Lady W - night, wrenched, as it ‘ of life, 

i l G ) i with all its passions his heart! 
‘ va from your Hour after hou } ta ] r table, 
I t le you Rest i the grasping the fat | I is death, 
t ! ed in conte if i ull bu is CO » t wore the 
ex ( self bout th poor last dress of Be ved i s half en- 

waif afloa i 1. unknown seas It vel yp | by the black ¢] ot | dishe 
is not \ h while.” elled hair: but the si ited frenzy, W ich 
So Bessie Burleich was obliged to so late had drawn shuddering sighs from 
abandon her dear, i pl ticable plan; a thousand hearts, was succeeded by a 
and the « SI parted forever, th oh silent, stony despair, int tely more ter- 
neither thought or meant it then. Bes- rible. A sense of hopeless desolation 
sie returned to Arden, married the mas- and abandonment s | upon her soul; 
ter of Wille I ll, ind slid into the the distances of unive s seemed to se p- 
easy grooves of a | ippy, luxurious coun- arate her from the dead But to this 
try-life; while Zelma rode for a few suddenly succeeded a chill, awful sense 
proud years.on the topmost swell of pop- of a presence, wrapped in silence and 
ular favo | suddenly passed away mystery, melting through all material 
beyond horizon of London life, and _ barriers, treading on the impalpable air, 
so, as it Ww e, out of the world not “ looking ancient kindne on her 


One dreary November night, after hav- pain,” but lowering amid the shadows 
° . _ } 
ing revs ed new powers and won new ot her chamber, stern, perturbed, un- 
honors by her first personation of Bel- reconciled. All these lonely horrors, 


vedera, Zelma went home to find on her these wild griefs, unrelieved by human 


} 4 } : Pe | } ‘ > } 
table a bri« business-like letter from the sympathy or companionship, by even the 
manag f a theatre at Walton, a town unconscious comfort which flows in the 


he North, stating that Mr. Lawrenes breathing of a near sleey 








y had died suddenly at that place of | pressed upon her brain, and seemed to 
a violent fl touch her veins with frost and fire. 
on, it sto fea ' For long weeks, felma lay ill, with a 
to which he had been addicted. The _ slow, baffling fever. Her mind, torn from 
theatrical wardrobe of the deceased (of its moorings, went wandering, wander- 
small value) had been retained in pay- ing, over a vast sea of troubled dreams,— 


ment for « ‘illness and burial; now creeping on through weary stretches 
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neing into the heart of from the hidden force of her own sor- 
ssed upon mountainous rows, the elements of all tragedy seething 
whinge momently at islands — in her secret heart. 





l upon black, desert Year af 














rue und t le, at was said that she went to Spa n, so cht 
lly there stole back upon out her mother’s wild kindred, and dwelt 
womanhood and Art,— with them, making their life e, tl 
inges, its struggles, temp- wavs her wa shrinking r f " 
yhis, its el 5 and sun-giare nor tempest, } ul 11 eT 
haken and confused to- il. But, at length, t 1 of wand g 
i lal Now the faces and itiated with adve1 1 o 
seemed to throng upon ff the Zincala, returned England, 
ym trom floor to ceil- ind evé ré i sWworl art 
( ght, sucking up all tl is all do, o7 lo Li » do, who !t e one 
ne her through and embraced it from a genuine pa 
ir cold, me less gaze. She made no el t to obtain an en- 
rs she had personate 1 it Covent Garde for he 





ves iround her bed, all was haunted by t presence 














ites and multiplications more gloomy than Hamlet, mort ead- 
¢ her v her own ful than the Ghost. Nor did she seek to 
¢ at her with her own tread with her free, unpractised step, the 
sant summer-scenes at classic boards of Drury Lane,— where 
og rightened the dull Garrick, the G 1 Mo of the 
rv of the long ine im D wa the ol now tow it ‘ 1 of 
ot us haw rm in his re n rul | I je aio d pouc 
of tragran through sway,—but modestly and que i ul 
n there strode in up- ed at a minor theatre, seemi! to such 
eauty and ! play rs as remem ed her | ril- 
sion and gloo ) is liant career and sudden rranc 
i pt ina und ] the Muse of Trag ly tu om 
1 exhalation from the the had 
ected oraves She was idly received ) 1 he 
own sake 1 1 be use ol | int 
1 from this illness, 1f memories which t sig f pale, 
a recover » a state slender, and sad-eved, + hea ill. 
hysical | h, and a revi l r rn by 
hy und her swort re ith to 


ibie mental apat 















rned with a half-wea- admit even 
t distaste from her former style of a mpuilsive, 
sures, and ed natu rT n of a 
vith a sort of terror.—feel- strong and imaginative nature must 
rv of sorrows. such as remain what, in the long absence « he 
rushinely on her unchas- actress. it had become, a befutiful tradi- 
would madden her utterly. tion of the stage, that her present per- 
ld she endure again the sonations were wan rin force a pon 
1 conventionalities of Eng-  taneity, that they were efforts, rather 
fe: she had died to her art, than inspirations, were marked by a 
l, like a phan om, out of weary tension of thought vere care- 
und out of the thoughts of ful, but not composed, 1 hened by un- 
vhose breath she had lived, steady strokes of g furrowed 

she had toiled, often with labor 











340 lma’s 


Mrs. Bury made a grave mistake in 
choosing for her second début her great 
part of Juliet; for she had outlived the 
| 


at that period of her life when her soul 


possibility of playing it as s played it 





readily melted in the divine glow of 
youthful passion and flowed into the char- 
acter, taking its perfect shape, rounded 
and smooth and _ fair. Through long 
years of sorrow and unrest, she had now 
to toil back to that golden lume, and 
there was a sort of sharpness and hag- 


vardness about her acting, a singular 


tone of weariness, broken by starts and 





bursts of almost preternatural power. 


cept in scenes and sentiments of 





where she had lost nothing, the last, fine, 
evanishing tints, the delicate aroma of 
the character, were wanting in her per- 


sonation. It 





1 
was tour hed Ww 








shadows,— it w is comparatively hard and 


ary, not irom any ina 





fic musapprehen- 


sion of the poet’s ideal, but because the 





ran low, and was chok« 
violets which once sweetened its wate 
She felt all this bitterly that night, ere 


the play was over; and though her au- 


t} } 
dhence eenerousty applauded and old 
Irends congratulated her, she never 


played Juliet again. 

Yet, even in the darker and sterner 
parts, in which she was once so famo Is, 
she was hardly more successful now. In 
losing he bloom and youthtul fulness 
of form, she had not gained that stat- 

. . 
uesque repose, or that refined essence 


. 1 | <a) 
of physical power and energy, Which 





sometimes be longs to slenderness | 
1 . , 

patior. She was often strangely agitated 

and unnervéd when the occasion call- 


} 4 


ed most for calm, sustained power, 


glancing around wildly and _ pite- 


times, 


ously, like ‘a haunted creature. Her 
passion was fitful and strained,— the fire 
of rage flickered in her eve, her relaxed 
lips quive red out curses, her hand shook 
with the das 


er and spilled the poison 


Her sorrows, real and imaginary, seemed 





to have broken her spirit with her heart. 
But in anything weird and supernat- 


ural, awful with vague, unearthly ter- 


Vow. [ September, 
rors, she was greater than ever. When- 
ever, in her part of Lady Macbeth, she 
came to the sleep-w ilking scene, that 
shadowy neutral ground between death 
ind life, where the perturbed, burde: d 
spirit moans out its secret agony, she 


gave startling token of the genius which 


had electrified and awed her audiences 


of old. A solemn stillness pervaded the 
house: every eve followed the ohost- 
like vlding of her form, every eat hu g 


upon the voice whose tones could soun 
ate 
the most mysterious and awful depths of 


human grief and despair. 


} ; . fy 


ing the first seaso ot her 





It was di 


reappearance that Mrs. Bury went to 





Drury Lane, on an off-night, to 


one of the latest efforts of Garrick as 
Richard the Third He vas, as usual, 
ternbly ereat in the part; but, in spite 


of his overwhelnung power, Zelma found 


herself watching the Lady Anne of the 








nicl with a strange, tascinate interest 
This part, of too secondary and ne: ive 
a character for the display of high dra- 
mat powers, even in an actress who 
sh 1 be [» rfect mistress of hers is 
borne by a voung and beaut woman, 
new to London stage, though of some 
provi | reputation, who on this oc« i 
sion was distressingly nervous vl ill- 
issu i She had to conte i not on- 
ly with stage-f but G k-friol 
‘S| met Roscius in all his terro 
and shrank from the encount The 
fierce lightnings of bis dr | eves 
seemed to shrivel and para Le her; 
even his demoniae cunning and persua 
siveness filled her with mortal f ef 
voiwe shook with a pathetic t no ‘ 
came hoars and almost inat ‘ 

eves sank, or wandered wildly her | yw 
was bathed with the sweat of a secret 
avony; she might have given way ut- 


terly under the paralyzing spell, had 


some sudden inspiration of enius or 
love, a prophetic thrill of power, or a 
memory of her unweaned babe, come to 
nerve, to upbear her. She roused, and 
went throuel her part with some fli 


ering flashes of spirit, and t eh all 








saw r 
oul 
sou t 1 
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Zelma’s 
yarrassment was stately 
the regal necessity of 
re event Was not suc- 
shade better than utter 
1, soon alter, t if eau- 
yped out of London dra- 
t 
e they who missed her 
ther she had gone. 
ose sad, searching eyes 
the eves of © s. rec- 
1e first her grand, long- 
eC Tair UNAIM W ~ 
red on the p | n 
oe tv und ove! 
s of “ MR. GARRICK 
und fragile v with 
ma imira- 
, 
<¢ ihe I y cna - 
~t to } be S ! - 
sh i is sen a 
el cana 
season, vear after year, 
l to p i al ) it 
4] 
the fa i- 
s nd ft Ss ¢ i 
ind i 
4 these she s it ‘ 
' I> 
il Mrs. | 
oo , , ’ 
i st 1 l 
2 ] 
S t l « . 
ma ul her sel ’ 
te ‘ I t ol n 
1 day of t Kem s 
the anit f unrest. 
stinct, came Dack mn 
I 
vuinted her heart and 
“i till sh co i resist 
ing a ct pany fora 
of the ess had been 
, under the most unsus- 
. 1 
of a slow, imsilious (is- 
1 , , 
s more weak and ill than 
‘ } ] 
less, even to herseil; she 
t she said, only change 
ned of rest. Week after 
l,— never tarrying long 








enougn in Or 











peace ul sights and sounds of rural lite 
tranquillizing and refreshing her soul, as 
the clear « xpanse of its sky, th reen 
of its woods and parks, the daisied swell 
eye, tired of striking forever against dull 
and fog 
I en M vy came I n l, th } inte l 
month ill the vear for he The haw- 
horn es burs ) wel Y rh- 
ways and by-paths and anes be } 
Milky Ways of bloom, and all England 
was nie more veined with I we 
The we in t Nort en one 
orning elma was ¢ o 
1 I Wace sav ft itthel t me t Vv 
should pla at W It t] e 
that Lav e B d vas there 
‘ mt. 1 at , ‘ ' ed a e. 
SI yuld mut uve sink 
is on t breast ¢ e beloved, 
t l, cease s fever | eart to 
| uwains e ¢ | to 
vhisper into the rank ss faithful 
rm ‘ ! iorgivel i un- 
put it Vv whe t players 
! 1 Wa ’ | ‘ neces- 
~ \ i ‘ t ts ) { t ! ’ we e 
( 1 Z \ had 
no Ll pilgrimage t e | h 
" She | ‘ { ( a 
walled, dark and damp, « 1 with 
( ul! mossy tomb-stones, nd { woded 
over by 1mmmemorial vews 1 the deep- 
enime, musty twil t. there was so thing 
iwtul in the spot It was @as\ » tan v 
iInquiet sp es lu cng mus ¢g oOniy 
shadows, waiting for the night. Yet Zel- 
ma’s heart vearned toward it, and she 
muri ire l soit y; is st turned away, 
“ Wait for me, love!” 
Th Pp iv, on this night, was 
Penitent.” In the character « 
M Ss Bury had 1IWAVS Det i ounted 
reat. though it was distasteful to het 
Indeed, for the entire p : eX essed 
mivy contempt und aversion vt it play- 
. i J 


? 
e€ piace to wear 
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ed her part in it faithfully and carefully, 
as she performed all professional tasks. 
In reading this tragedy now, one is at 
a loss to understand how such trash could 
have been tolerated at the very time of 
the revival of a pure dramatic literature, 
—how such an unsavored broth of senti- 
ment, such a meagre hash of heroics, could 
have been relished, even when served by 
Kembles, after the rich, varied, Olympian 


banquets of Shakspear 


The areument is bri fly this : 

Calista, daughter of Sciolto, is betroth- 
ed to Altamour 1 young lord, favored 
by Sciolto. Altamount has a friend, Ho- 
ratio, and an enemy, Lothario, secretly 
the lover and seducer of Calista, whose 
dishonor is discovered by Horatio, shortly 
after her marriage with Altamount, to 


1 


whom he reveals it. C 


1 


i denies the 





charge, with fierce indignation and scorn: 


and the young husband believes her and 
discredits his friend. But the fourth act 


brings the euilt of Calista and the villany 


of Lothario fully to light. Lothario is 
killed by the injured husband, Sciolto 
goes ma 1 with shame and rage, and Ca- 
lista falls into a state of despair and peni- 
tence. 

act opens with Sciolto’s el 


The fiftl ' 


orate preparations for vengeance on his 





daught r. The st we directions fox this 


scene are,— 


[A room hung with black: on one side Lotha- 


rw's f r / l € ¢ ra 

with é bones, a t t 1 
lamp « ( $ s discovere ‘ . 
in bluck, | hair } i loose and . 
dere i fter sic, she ri nd ¢ $ 


She takes the book from the table, but, 
finding it the pious prosing of some “ lazy, 
dull, luxurious gownsman,” flings it aside. 
She examines the cross-bones curiously, 
lays her hand on the skull, soliloquizmg 
upon mortality, somewhat in the strain 
of Hamlet; then peers into the coffin of 
Lothario, beholds his pale visage, “ grim 
with clotted blood,” and the stern, un- 
winking stare of his dead eyes. Sciolto 
enters and bids her prepare to die; but 


while she stands meek and unresisting 


Vow. | Septe mber, 
before him, his heart fails him: he rushes 
out, and is shortly after killed by Lotha- 
rio’s faction. Calista then dies by her 
own hand, leaving Altamount de sperate 
and despairing. 


vn | } 


Poor Calista is neither a lovely ni 





a 
lofty character; but there is s nething 
almost grand in her fierce pride, in her 
defiant hauteur, in her n htv stru ¢ 


with shame. Mrs. Siddons made the part 


terri ly impressive Mrs. Bu ottened 
it some what, giving it womanly dienity 
and pathos that would seem foreign and 
alinost unpossible to the char 


When Zelma entered her dressine- 


room, on that first nieht at Walton, she 


found on her table a small spray of haw- 
thorn-blossoms. 
“ Tlow came these flowers he re fe she 
1 . . } 
asked, in a hurried, startled tone. 


‘| placed them there,” re Hied he r 
little maid, Susan, half-trightened by the 
e agitation of her mistress “| 


the sprig in our landlady’s gar- 


piu ced | oF 
den; for I remembered that vou loved 
hawthorn-blossoms, and used often to buy 
them in Covent-Garden Market.” 

“ Ah, yes; thank you, Susan. I do in- 


deed love them, and I will wear them to- 


nivht ; 

As she said this she pl ed the flo ers 
in her bosom, but, the little maid no- 
ticed, not as an ornament, but quite out 
of sight, where her close bodice would 


crush them against her heart 
During the first acts of the pl iy, Zel- 
ma was languid, absent, and more unequal 
than usual. A strange sense of « vil, a 
- 


vague foreboding, haunted her I was 


} 


in vain that she said to herself, “ What 


rave I, a lonely, disappointed woman 


loveless and joy less, to fear of misfortune 
more,—since death itself were welcony 
2 


, 1) , 
as change, and doubly welcome as rest 


ome ‘ . 3 
Ihe nameless fear still clung to her, send- 
ing cold thrills along her veins, fierce- 
, . Lr , a 
ly grasping and holding her palpitating 
heart. 

When, in the last act, ré ‘lining on her 


sombre couch, she waited through the 


playing of the “soft music,” there came 





to 
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to he A ison of re te and calm. full, — eves that now yearned with love, 
Tender t! und ncies now burned with hate,—ah, God! the 
of other Vs ilted eves ol Lawrences Bury 
hawthor1 ! I med With a shrill, frenzied shriek, Zelma 
to revi und to | of sprang back and stood for a moment 
fragra \ ‘ in shuddering and crouching i mute ag- 
atmosp! : i as she rose and advan- ony of fea Then she burst int 
ced slo t urd the foot-lights, wink- cries of grief and passionate ent } 
ing dimly like funeral lamps amid the — stretching her tremulous hands into the 
gloom of t it strangely seemed to void air, in nite us mplori O 
her that s y x down the long, ‘She ha ne mad! Take her away!” 
sweet I , ( h Grange The shouted the ited LETC fore 
m ‘ nd something ny one ¢ 1 reach her, s had en 
ol k i ! in the sad, wailing 1 the sta 1 strong ¢ " : 
mus 1 es and scenes be- The a s raised he nd | her 
fore her v il distinctness. out; and as they did so, a little stream of 
hen sh nscious of a gq | 1 was seen to bubble f i | lips 
m king eper the OLY A med l I who happened to be 
shadow \ wk hangings of present, having proffered his s es, 
the scer t yt palp le r was hur bel 1 th ‘ t here 
S it teri y real to 
I t the spirit 1 
‘ , uniliar ; ( 
n t, resistless, unappeas 
moved, pausing as 





search t Ss. The air about 
her Ss i | vy with a brooding hor- 
ror ¥ o resolve itself into 
g l vst of life in 








soul s nd | ting wal t 
the + | tl seen Siie 
o ] 1 nd great dro} 8, 
] i mortal an- 
zuish, | r forehead. 

S ir of uy 
pla se { i r was act- 
ir N herself by an al- 
n t, her phantom- 
ha { gy it bay she D- 
] 1 began, in a voice 
but t reading of he 
I i jut. as she laid eae rly, the ih in hoarse, failir tones, 
I she gave a wild in regard to the skull used in the play of 
sta 1 it the touch of the the P ni The man wer had 
cold, s nor at the blank, black procured it of the sexton, he said, and 
st sockets, but at finding knew nothing more of it. 
beneat 1 amass of soft, curling She sent for the sexton. He came,— 
hair h nicht-dew ! it be- aman “of the earth, earthy,” man 
h Iding th ep ila ion” in them, with a grave ward stoop and a str nge 
- lu usand u en gait ught in forty } tum- 
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bling over mounds. A smell of turf and — self on one elbow and lookine him o f 
nould, an odor of mortality, went before the room 


him. When he was gone, she sunk back and 











He approached the couch of the ac- m ired, partly to | elf, partly to 
tress, and looked down upon her with a her little m who w wh all, t] 
curious, professional loo as though he ! that she ly , I 
were peering into a fa newly coflined ] t Was so: 1 vas me s to ask 
or freshly exhumed; but when Zelma Well s well: he f e me, now 
fixed her live eyes upon him, anery ‘and that I come when he calls me. com- 
threatening, and asked, in abrupt, vet plishing to the utmost mv vow He will 
solemn tones, “Whose was that skull n e m e with me, when I tak my 
you brought for me last night?” he fell « e at his s when my head 
back ‘ h in « la if } i su rise ind } ~ | le V whe } SPs 
terro! As soon as he could collect him- that all the laurels | laway 
self sufficier \ h repli d, that, to th whe | sees the so \ thr h 
best of his owledge, the sl} had be- the dark of my h n ts of sil : 
longed to a play-acto vl had Aft | time sli restless 
died in the YD sh se ne sixteen o t ind W ld rn ft ¥s. 
might be, eiehteen ye before l As tl le 1] lant were 
compelled by the me iless j of } pia , her I ‘ | r to 
those « fixed 1 ste houch dilat- bear I away. a “ seized 
ing with ho he added t = | Jd the ¢ 1 tread the 
memory s 1 hi 1 We he pl vers t Yi el ! | \ ( | ed 
nam was t e re of the s ( mi s ed her 











ayy a ofr 1 1, F ' } } y ‘ . wl ] 
he ’ revealme ( the ye 3 S ] where t v « id o rve 
nicht she » ed calmly, though Sead } Nuee enw tes 
idded nness He was 1 hus Z mut | lr nd mournfully 
band. How l yu his | S t! s] n ‘ nd 
Ave you 0 gheal, that ve saminda aaa i t. To their s 
graves and eal f 1 the dead 4 y t] tones of |} t ere c] ~ 
Th poor nan eae \ \¢ 1 be rv ind resonant nee ind when sl 
anvt 1 so inhuman rh skull had | icea speaking, sl rose and wall ! 
rolled i i ve he | 1 been d o tow 1 them, slowly t 1 - o T y 
] he side of ¢ ylmost fi ytten ‘ ‘ e or twi tn \ 1] ar sol. 
of the poor play uid, as ma ‘ ly to an invisibl ! r Just 
had bespoken o1 for the play, he had I she reached thet s} suddenly 





But he would put it back carefully into next stant fell forw 1 into tl irms 
its place that verv day f her maid The voune 1 could not 

‘See that vou do it. man. if vou value S nort the weicht the dead weicht. 
the repose of your own soul!” said Z lma, and ink with it to the fl 





with an awful impressiveness, raising her- made her last exit. 
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eady mend s the same Lord Russell, by the way, 
it n i - Feral i was ll- 
service A l | i to rie uy ust 
Cr \ \ | 





Lnge- 
$ eq portant to 1. and [| can ans ! stantly Send 
s to atta t d it’ the girl sé that 
Do 1 . 1 whose da urs of s 1 al 
} ] 
i Sperm 3 t shortest H e reces s nad 
W t ge 10 v ‘ i ol e most 
metit wna who ‘ ‘ 
PI ‘ : - 
‘ 
sensat { vitality NO I S$ pal la 9 
seu to n short I 1m more 3 l 1 ia 
1 have f l it!” ur On ‘ uche 
1 1 
the finest chase. It and ex-school 
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respectable middle-aged American man I remain not one mi fter them,) the 
but has passé l through both tl es res pen or the book is Ss in my hand.” 
of uncomfortable usefulness ?—I am ter- Our own time and itry afford a yet 


nore astonishi 


ribly in earnest. Upon this point as- 1 





serted,— that the merit of an American’ ker, to my cert 


tain kuowled has ofien 
school, at least so far as Angelina is con- spent in his study from twelve to seven- 





cerned, is in inverse ratio to the time giv- teen hours daily, fo eeks together. 
en to study,—I will lay down incontro- But the result in all se cases has sadly 
vertible propositions. proved the supremacy i tl laws which 

Sir Walter Scott, according to were defied ; a e nobler the victim, 
was the only perfectly healthy the more tremendous varning retri- 





man who ever lived,—in fact, the 


one bution. 


suitable text, he says, for a sermon on Let us return, then, from the practice 





























health. You may wonder, Dolorosus, of Scott’s ruined day » the principles 
what Sir Walter Scott has to do with of his sound ones. S sing his esti- 
Angelina, except to supply her with nov- mate to be correct i und a half 
el-reading, and with passages for impas- hours to be a reaso1 ‘ it for the 
sioned recitation, at the twilight hour, lay’s work of a ma I t is evi- 
from thx te Lady of the Lak« ’ But that | t that even this ist [I F ogether 
same Scott has left one remark on record too mu¢ h for an mi q -” To 
which may yet save the lives lreasons suppose the youth n,” says the 
of greater men than himself, : G . 4% vuimirable Dr. Ray, of 
women (if that ere | ssi bl ) than An- th Py ence | [los to be 
relina we can only a tt it with the capable of an am ‘ which is 
defer o which tl healtt $ dered an ai ‘ Oo an 
of his entitles it He ga s his de- udult brain is si i the at- 
liberate opinion, in convers 1with Ba- tempt to carry this y into effect must 
sil Hall, that five and a } hours form ne sarily * i s to health 
the li ff healthful menta ibor for a und efficacy of the can.” It would be 
mature person “This I re very wrong, therefore, t t less than a 
good work for a man,” he sak vdd- ur from 5 ‘ even 
ing, “T can very seldom rea h six hours t] oldest puy ls in « highest schools 
a day; and I reckon that what is written leaving five how mit of real 
after five or six hours’ hard mental labor mental effort for them, and re ng this, 
is not o od for much.” T e said in I a Y farth 
the fulness of his magnific ength, om s point, that 
and when he was producing, with astound- _ the S s estimate is not 
ing rapidity, those pages of delight over i of our 
which every new generation | hangs sel nt in quali om his, 
enchanted. and therefore less exhausting It d 

He did not me in, of course, that this ol ly in bein I t ns lo the 
was the ma unum of 7 mental la- rr ist and I 1 1@ novelust, 
bor, but o1 y of wise al 1 ck labor omposition was not f itself. exceed- 
In later lite, driven by ter: pecuniary ingly fatiguing; we know this from his 
involvements, he himself worked far more own testimony ; he was able, moreover, 
than this Southey, his cor emporary, to select his own su! ject, keep his own 
worked far more,—writing, in 1814, “I hours, and arrange all his own conditions 
cannot get through more than at present, of labor. And on the other hand, when 
unless I vive up sleep, or the little exer- we con ider what energy and genius have 
cise I take (walking a mile and back, for years been b eht to bear spon the 
after breakfast 2S ind, that | * except- perc ting of our educa i il n ethods, — 
ed, and my meals, (barely meals, for how thoroughly our best schools are now 























graded an matized 
lessons become a Procrustes-bed to which 
all must selves,— how stimulating 








pi izes and applause Ss, 


penalties of reproof and 


vhen we reflect, that it is 


school, that the whole 














acu ot eve s¢holar should be con- 
nti every lesson and every 
ecitation i ginning to end, and 
lat a Og of this is eonsidered 
partial fa is not exaggeration 
to sa tha daily ‘tension of brain 
demand dren in our best schools 
is altog severer, while it lasts, than 
that uy \ Scott based his estimate. 
But Scott the only authority in the 
cast physiologist 
S iH ~ Rie be 
days w t Massachusett 
tem W ss O for 
asked rists, in 1 
h nex ‘ inted tine 
thi minent. 
W VW ester, pr 
that ‘ eht she 
conn none hour at atime, nor 
more rs a day; and that, if 
any « uarming symptoms of 
pre taken from school 
altog Dr. James Jackson, of Bos- 
to hildren four hours 
) und five n sum 
but o 1 time. a heartily 
expr | tation ol e practice 
of g ' lre ns to learn 
it D S. “yy ( soning 
{ LDOT { Ww Olt s t t Sa | 
that « uler eight should not be 
conti t 
tim I 
lone 1 
daily ”: i en between eight and four- 
teen s not be confined more than 
three ters of an hour at a time, hav- 
gr tl juarter of each hour for 
ext 1 the playground,—and he 
allow hours of school in winter, or 
seven in s ner, solely on condition of 
this dedu n of twenty-five per cent. for 
recess 
Indeed, the one thing about which doc- 


of 
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. 1 " ,* > 
e is the destructive ef- 





premature o! excessive mental 


labor. I can quote you medical author- 





ity for and against every maxim of dietet- 





ics beyond the very simplest; but I defy 
l 


you to find one rer 


man who ever 


title of M.D., and 


4 
Z 





ifely study more than 


Most of the intelligent 


that a mar cou 


six hours a day. 





men in the profession would py 


admit. with Scott. that even that is too 


large an a] vance mn matu r vigor- 
ous work of the | 

l'aking, ther ve hours as the reason- 
ible daily limit of mental t for chil- 


ve . and one 


continuous con- 


ling rule of the 
oO | should 
witho re- 


on now re- 

















Shall we send het istance, to 
Do egiris Hall ? \ ry of 
useful knowledge, I find by careful in- 
foilows, at least in summ I | 

se at or before five \. M inv rate, 
hey study from fi ) hours 
From seven to eight ‘ ik fast 
From eight to two they are é ool- 
room, six consecutive | s From two 
to three they din From to fiv 

ev are illowed ” to wa nther 
exe ,— that is, if it is ] wit Ww 

ind if they feel the sy t for it, and 
if the time is not all used up in se wing, 
wri schoo! po l all the 
small miscellaneous duties of existence, 


for which no other moment is provided 


luring day or night. From five to six 
they study ° from six to seven comes the 
ble ; from seven to nine study again; 


tupid ones) 


tea-ta 
then bed and (at least for th 
sleep. 

Eleven solid hours of st each day, 


Eigl for 


hich « door exer- 


Dolorosus ! sleep, three for 
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cise is “ allowed.” There is no mistake 
about this statement; I wish there were. 


I have not imag ned it ; who could bh 





done so, short ot Milton and Dante, who 


were versed in. the exploration of kin- 


dred regions of torment? But as I can- 
not expect the vel eral public to believe 
the st stement, even if you do,—and as this 
letter, like my previous one, may acciden- 
tally find its way into print—and as | 
cannot refer to those who have person- 


any attend «] the s¢ hool. since they prob- 


ably die off too fast to be summoned as 


will come down to a rather 


milder statement, and see if you will be- 


Shall we send her, then, to the famous 
Ni w York school of Mrs. Destructive ? 
This is recently noticed as follows in the 





adh ible school, for faithful and well 
bred system f education. we have lor g 
infen | to speak approvingly : but in the 
following extract from th ircular tl 
truth is ! ‘xpressively vive! l 
September to April the time of 

aq er before seven o'clock 

Ay ril to Jul half un hour € rlier t! 
breakfast ter wl h. from eieht to nin 
o'clock, study the school opening at nine 
o'cloc} vith reading the Scriptures and 


pray T F om nine until half past twelve, 


I 
the recitations sueceed one another, with 


| 


occasional short intervals of' rest. 

half past tw lve to one, recreation and 
lunch From one to three o'clock, at 
vhich hour the school closes, the stud 





° From three to four o’clock in tl 
winter, but later in the summer, exerci 
in the open ‘ir There are also oppo 


tunities for exercise several times in the 
day, at short intervals, which cannot easi- 
ly be explained. From a quarter past 
four to five o’clock, studv: then dinner. 
and soon after, tea. From seven to nine, 


} 


ly; immediate) it 


y atter 


two hours of stu 
which all retire for the night, and light 
in the sle« ' ing apartments must “ey 
tinguished at half past nine’” You have 
summed up the total already, Dolorosus ; 


I see it on your lips ;—nine—hours— 





I, 


and—a quarter of study, and one soli- 


> . 
tary hour for exercise, not c¢ 


unting those 
inexplicable “ short inte vals Ww 
not easily be expl uined !” 

You will be pleased to hear that I 
have had an opportunity of witnessing 
the brilliant results of Mrs. Destructive’s 
system, in the case of my charming little 
neighbor, Fanny Carroll She has latelv 


eturned from a stay of one vear under 





that fashionable roof. In most respects, 
I wa wssured, the resul of ] s4 hool 
W all that e« ld he desir the moth- 
‘ informed me, with delight hat the 
child now spoke French | n angel 
1 1 her silver fork 
e aseraph from the skies You may 
well suppose that I hastened to call upon 
he r the way little creatur is AalWavs 
ig pet of n nd I always quoted 
her with ad ht, as a proof that bloom 
{ rength were not monoy zed | 








closeted with the family physi 
clan Soon, Fant ’ Sixtec glided 

ipale spectre, ¢ uisite ir costume, 
unexceptionable in manners, looking in 
| ) ts ke in € ‘ lu rly us¢ j- DD 
belle of five-and-twenty “What we 
you just savi t some of mv Fannv’s 





L i su mging for a secon 

tas of some daintv morsel The cour- 
1 

teous phys! n dropped them into her 
nal li} ’ lon } 

( Y T ni s i plums, one one 

“Ve ivo, he vdacl ne ily pams and 
1 debility” The mother siched 

1 ‘ . os 

( enteelly i m ul then acair 

sincerely, to herself but I never 


ing her « hil lto be ac hip of the old blo k. 


though block and chip were both wofully 


caved. However, nothing is now said 





of Miss Carroll’s returning to school: and 
the other day I actu uly saw her dashing 
through the lane on the family pony, with 
a tinge of the old brightness in her cheeks. 
I ventured to inquire of her, soon after, 


if she had finished her education; and 


she replied, with a slight tinge of satire 





that she studied regularly every day, at 








ose 


an- 
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various “ short i s, which could not 
easily be explained.” 

Five hours a day the safe limit for 
study, Dolorosus, and these terrible schools 
quietly put into their programmes nine, 


ten, eleven hours; and the deluded par- 


ents think they have out-manceuvred the 


laws of Nature, and made a better bar- 


gain with Time. But these are private, 
exclusive schools, you may say, for espe- 
cially favored children. We cannot afford 
to have most of the rising generation 
murdered so expensively; and in our 
public schools, at least, one thinks there 
may be some relaxation of this tremen- 
Be sick s, physiological re- 
formers had the making of our public 
system “A man without high health,” 


said Horace Mann, “is ; much at war 








with ire as a guilty soul is at war 
the spirit of God.” Look first at 
our Normal Schools, therefore, and see 


how finely their theory, also, presents 


this same lofty view. 




















| se who have had much to do with 
students, especially with the female por- 
tio said a Normal School Report a few 
ve 3 well know the sol of m - 
tyr-s that extensively prevails,— how 
r i yiten are to sacrilk ever} 
tl cg es ot a go | lesson, how 
ia ! ‘ notions of true economy in 
me la sa ng then 
ul 3 s most unscrupulously to 
t lectual. Indeed, so strong had 
t i se becom n tl 
ins il » study o h laws ¢ 
the canization, no warning 
no experiences of the own « 
ot issO ites, were suffi it to «¢ r- 
r I vwiiness for self-sacrifics 
\ | s, that, in consequence of 
this st ol nes, ci irs were sent to 
all t houses 1 the village, lay 
; Ww nent rules to pr vent tl 
\ ladies eding the - 
s unoun 
Now turn ry to practice 
What was this “prescribed amount of 
stulv” wv h these desperate young 
males persisted in exceeding in this mod 
el school? It began with an hour’s study 
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before daylight (in winter), a thing 
most dangerous to eyesight, as 1 titudes 


have found to their cost. Then from eight 
to half past two, from four to half past 
five, from seven to nine,—with one or 


two slight recesses. Ten hours and three 





quarters daily, Dolorosus! as sure 


| 
i 


iy as 


you are a living sinner, and as surely as 


the Board of Education who framed that 


° 1 } 
programme were sinners likewise. I be- 


lieve that some Normal Schools have 
learned more moderation now; but I 
know also what forlorn wrecks of wom- 
anhood have been strewed along their 


melancholy history, thus far; and at what 























incalculable cost their successes have been 
purchased 
But it is premat to contemplate this 
form of martyrdom for Angelina, who has 
to run the 0 intlet of our common schools 
and high schools first. Let us consider 
her prospe carrving with us 
that bles hours’ study a 
day, * Nature loves the number five,” 
as Emerson judiciously remarks,—for our 
weis against the wiles of schoolmasters. 
The yeal 1854 is memora le ior a 
bom! into the midst 
of tl l-system of Bos- 
te emn protest by 
thi nst the ruinous 
ma in which the children were over- 
worked. Fact, feeling, and physiology 
were brought to bear, with much tact and 
energy, and the one special point of as- 
practi f osing out-of 
school studies, beyond the habitual six 
hours of session. A comn of inquiry 
wa ppoimted They { ra 1 the 
ca mar-school teachers i ! went 
a unsuspe gy tea h mazed 
t the suggestion of ar ex Most of 
them promptly replied, in writing, that 
“they had never do plaints 
on this sul ject from parents euardians” 
that most of the masters were watchful 
upon the matter that none of them 
] ssed out-of-school studies’ while the 
general opinion appeared to be, that a 
moderate amount of out-of-school study 
was both necessary for the prescribed 
course ot study and whol ( its in- 
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fluence on < haracter and habits.” The y 


suggested that “ commonly the ill 


that might exist arose from other cau 


one attributed it 





than ex ve study 


use of confectionery, another to 





fashionable parties, another to the prac- 
tice of “ chewing pitch,”’—anything, « 
erything, rather than admit that Ameri- 
ean children of fourteen could possibly 
be damaged by working only two hours a 
d iy more than Walter Scott. 

However, the committee thought dif- 
ferently. At any rate, they fa that 
they had mort immediate c« 
the school-hours than thev could exer- 
cise over the propensity of young girls 
for confectionery, or over t impropri- 
eties of small boys who, yet um tur 
tobacco, touched pitch and were de | 
So by their influence was passed f1 


immortal Section 7 of Chapter VY. of 

















School Re y 1LIOns, the Mac i Uha 1 
of childis! r vy. sO tar as it woes, and 
the only sated rd which renders it ] \- 
dent to n 5 W inh in 5 i 
i oy sons to | Ss LO ] 
‘ I yi-hours, the 
ors shall vn ioncer it ‘ 
boy ol ¢g wity can a n 
hour’s stu but no out-of hool less 
shall be assig | viris, n sh t 
lesso1 8 t hed ims be so le 4 
as to require a scholar of « \ ypaci- 
ty to study out of school in order to learn 
them.” 
years that we that epoch this 
ly | n oO ve 
n of the teachers w t 
pret i yract rh 
is regarded n is an uncon 
rest t W | vithou equal 
on (.) Une progress OL put 
An 1 whers would 
s r the pr n to assign lessons 
study 1 decided ‘ a 
and p 5 iy the later repo 
of the cor 
Fortunately for Angelina and the jun 
ior members of the house of Dolorosus, 
vy directly dependent upon 





the Innocents. is pte mber, 
L 
ly because they repre sent a contest whi } 
i evitable in ev large town in th 
United States where the public hool 
| » | lan- 
rerous. It is simply the question ther 
cna can bear nx bra wo than 
nit can Physiolog speaking t on 
my humbl voce (th pers ‘ 
n remind vou of the days ( 
pegan | ems with ‘In liat | ( 
ul ) shmeks ) i for fi 
the tmos mit, and rh $s as 
I e! ( fe thal iX But the 
col irative I trier ( 
a Stil « m the contrary. Mr 
B », the worthy Su ntence ot 
Schools in Bost s (Report, 14 
I} time daily allotted to st may 
ve yroperly be extended to seven hour 
a ¢ r young pe s over filtes ears 
Oo and the S of e Mass 
Board of Educat n his re 
( vO I set to tl k it a reat 
wession to lit period for Ing 
pills to 
And we must not forget, that, fran 
reculations as we may, the tendency w 
SY 3 e to ovel 1 th In the re 
( t Bb s s -commiutte to which 
l have rei ed, Was ressiv at ed 
that the restr Ss! mended * 
I alone remedy the evil, or do ch 
oward it; there w 1 still be mucl ’ 
with tl a s too much, s ying 
out of school They ascribed the real 
‘ ilty to the vene il arrangeme! 
ot our hools, and to the strong pressure 
I 
i Various causes urging U pu 3 to 
e application and masters t 
‘ wwe it,” and said that this “ could 
‘ be met by some general changes in- 
ty ed by veneral ecislation.” some 
ew of the masters had previously nit 
ted the same thing: “ The pressure fr 
without, the expectations of the comn 
tee, the wishes of the parents, the aml 
m of the pupils, and an exacting | 
sentiment, | to stimulate many t 
eXcessive ation, both in and out o 
school.” 
1 s admits the same fact, in a d ff 
ent io if these children have 
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thirteen seconds as 82,987,492,770! I child’s dying, insane from sheer over tic 
remember how you stood trembling as work, and raving of ra, I would su 
she staggered under the monstrous load, have her come no nearer to the splen- fo 
and how your cheek hung out the red dors of science than the man in the B 
flag of parental exultation when she came French play, who brings away from school al 
out safe. But when I looked at her col- only the general impression that two and A 
orless visage, sharp features, and shiny two make five for a creditor and three a 
consumptive skin, I groaned inwardly. for a debtor. cl 
It seemed as if that crop of figures, like De Quin ev wrote at itise ¢ »= Mur- te 
the innumerable florets of the whitews ed, der considered as one of the Fins Arts.” fo 
now overspreading your paternal farm, and it is certainly the fine art which re- ul 


were exhausting the last vitality from a ceives most attention in our schools. “ So 





shallow soil. What a pity it is that the far as the body is concerned,” said Hor- Pp 




















Deity gave to these children of ours ace Mann of these institutions, “they gl 
bodies as well as brains! How it inter- provide for all the natural tendencies to Tt 
feres with thorough instruction in the lan- physical ease and inact ity carefully a 
guages and the sciences! You remember as though paleness and languor, muscul: E 
the negro-trader in “ Uncle Tom.” who enervation and debility re held to be p 
sicghs for a lot of negroes specially con- constituent elements in natior beauty.” sl 
structed for his convenience, with the With this denia side. ti 
souls left out? Could not some of our’ with this tremendous s ilus of brain a 
school-committees take measures to se- on the other, and \ | t 1 ner- it 
cure the companion set, possessing mere- vous national or with, a 
ly the brains, and with the troublesome the result is ir Rovs ld out w 
bodies conveniently omitted ? better tha Vv are ( 
The truth is, that we Americans, hav- not so docile i ] ul because 
ing overcome all other obstacles to the they are allows e out s 
universal education of the peo le, have of it, and so | ! rative b 
thought to ov me even the limitations power. But wl not leli- I 
imposed by the laws of Nature; and so cate girl, af , < hours d 
we were going triumphantly on, when spent over Fre: nd | nd Alge- " 
the ruined health of our children sudden- bra, come home t vestible d 
ly brought us to a stand. Now we sud- dinner, and str y sett pwn again : 
denly discover, that, ia the absence of to spend literal eve wal ¢ hour out c 
Inquisitions, and other unpleasant Old- of the twenty : those 
World tortures, our school-houses have scanty meal-ti r the la- I 
taken their place. We have outgrown _ bor, it may be, far into t! ht, till the é 
war, we think; and yet we have not out- weary eyes clos y over the t 
grown a form of contest which is undeni- — slate or the lexicon the: bed, to be l 
ably more sang linary, since one-half the vexed by troub ims, Instead of be- § 
community actually die, under present ing wrapt in tl ny s r of child- ( 
arrangements, before they are old enough heod,— waking shed, to be re- i 
to see a ba 1 is, before the proas hed by pare 3 na fi ids with 
age of eighteen. It is an actual fact, the nervous irrita vv s detest- : 
that, if you can only keep Angelina alive able routine has created ? 
up to that birthday, even if she be an For I aver tl Ss are more ex- 
ignoramus, she will at least have accom- acting than even teachers It is outra- 
plished the feat of surs iving half her con- geous to heap it all n the p wocues, | 
temporaries. Can there be no Peace © as if they were the only apostolical sue- 
Society to check this terrific carnage? cessors of him whom Charles ] b land- 
Dolorosus, rather than have a child of ed, “the much mniated g 1 King 
mine die, as I have rec ently heard of a Herod.” Indeed, teachers hay } ) obj C- 
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ing the bodies of their small 


if they y be as well paid 
as for ¢ their intellects. 
But, until r t have never been 
allowed to put the bodies into the bill. 
And as charity begins at home, even in 
a physiological s ind as their own 
hildren’s bo 1 bread and but- 
ter, -th naturally 7 stponed all reear ] 
for the phy l n of their pupils 
the tl acquired a marketable 
Ne | inge is taking 
’ S ) las in the land 
gladly adapts himself to it, and hastens 
to insert in hi lvertisement, “ Especial 
attention give il education.” 
But wh y so long 3 
parents ar time enough 
should be ded | from the ordinary 
tasks to mak« ipparatus avail- 
able.—so lone ~ rvarded as a mer- 
it in pupils mm their plays 
and give it i es,—so long as 
we exult ov ve and studious 
child, as Dr. B 1 over his, that 
“exploits of sterity, and 
speed’ | yr joy could 
bring,” and e of despair, 
like Dr. Bi such a child 
dies b« rom L it is far wors 
“Gi ls, ire liable to me 
disease sa ft boy S SavVs 
Salzman ise of edu- 
cation.” VW ‘ SOCK 
I ask \ vhted to ha 
her litt] Wednesday 
and Sa i » additi i 
tasks in d rather thar 
run the risk r make a nois 
somewhere, ven soil 
dress ? P uy I far more read- 
ily appropri ) to this addi- 
tional confi e to the gvym- 
nasium oF ol. And so, 
beset with every hand, the 
poor little w | thing can only 
pray tl I 1 of a despairing 
child, ] ig ) i est soi iety, 
that she mig nd go to heaven 
and play with the Irish children on Sat- 
urday aftert 
And the Sunday Schools codperate 
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with the week-day seminaries in the pious 
work of destruction. Dolorosus, are all 
your small neighbors hard at work in 


committing to memory Scripture texts for 


a wager,—I have an impression, how- 
ever, that they call it a prize,— consisting 
of one Bible ? In my circle of society 


the excitement runs high. At any tea- 


drinking, you may hear the ladies dis- 
cussing the comparati points and pros- 
pects of their various little Ellens and 
Harviets, with shrill eagerness; while their 
husbands, on the other side of the room, 
are debating the merits of Ethan Allen 
and Flora Temple, the famous trotting- 
horses, who are soon expected to try their 
speed on our “ Agricultural Ground.” 
Each horse, and each girl, ippears to 
have enthusiastic backers, though the 
Sunday-School excitement has the ad- 
vantage of lasting longer. From inqui- 
ry, I find the state of the field to be about 
as follows:—Fanny Hastings, who won 
the prize last year, is not to be entered 


for it again; she damaged her memory 


by the process, her teacher tells me, so 
that she can now ircely fix the sim- 


plest lesson in her mind. Carry Blake 


had got up to five thousand verses, but 
had such terrible headaches that her 
mother compelled he to stop, some 
weeks ago; the texts have all vanished 
from her brain, but the headache unfor- 

inately still lingers. Nelly Sanborn has 


her anx- 


reached six thousand, 


is father long since trmed 0 buy her 


off by offering her a new Bible twice as 


handsome as the prize one: but what did 
he care for that ? she said ; she had hand- 
some Bibles already, but she had no in- 
tention of being beaten by Ella Prentiss. 
Poor child, we see no chance for he r; for 


Ella has it all her own w ‘Vv; she has 
made up a score of seven thousand one 
hundred texts, and it is only three days 


tween ourselves, 





to the fatal Sunday. 
I think Nelly does her work more fairly ; 
for Ella has a marvellous ingenuity in 
picking out easy verses, like Jack Llor- 
ner’s plums, and valuing every sacred 
sentence, not by its s ject, but by its 


shortness. Still, she is bound to win. 
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‘How is her health thi 
asked 


“ Well, her verses weich on her,” said 


summer ?” ] 


her mother, the other day. 


the good woman, solemnly. 

And here I pledge you. my word, Do- 
lorosus, that to every one of these state- 
Miss Edge- 


every particularly tough 


story,—“ N. B. This is a fact.’ 


ments I micht 


ippend, as 
worth does to 


[ will 


only add that our Sun 





lay-School Suj er- 
intendent, who is a physi 
that he 


whole thing 


° | 
ian, told me 


had as strong objections to the 


as I could 


was no use talking; all the 


but that it 
] 


other S( hools 


have ; 


did it, and ours must ; emulation was th 


added, 


eC] ful hopelessne ss 





order of the day. “ Besides,” he 


with that 


sort of che 


peculiar to his profession, “ the boys are 


not trving for the prize much, this vear; 


and as for the girls, they would probably 
lose their health very any rate, 


and may as well devote it to 


a sacred 


cause.” 
Do not misu lersta 


ed object in this case 


as the object in we 

one, to communi 
edge and develop the 
The cd t in polhiey 


pears to be, 








aim, renders tl 

that should be delichtt l, and sacrilices 

the whole powers, so far as its influenc 

goes, without anv e ‘valent. l ex- 
a 





work more in ten hours than in 
taking a series of days 
child can make more substantial mental 
progress in five hours dail 


Your child’s mind is not an earthen j 


to be fi l by pouri r into it; it is a de 

icate Pp to | W vy and healthfully 
reared; and y wife might as well at- 
tempt to enrich h mignonette-bed by 


laying a Greek Lexicon upon it as try 
to cultivate that voung natur 
dressing of Encyclopedias. I use the 
word on high authority. “ Cour 
boy!” wrote Lord ( 
“ only tl E cyclopa lia to learn!” 
and the crue 
Pitt for th 


The Murder of the Innocents. 


September, 


the severest quali? of stl tor bovs or 
girls ;— while their brains work, let them 
work in earnest. But I do ol ject to this 
Cut 


publie and private, 


immoderate and _ terrific 


quan 


down every school. 


to five hours’ total work per ¢ m for the 
oldest children, and four for the 


younger 


ones, and they will accomplish more in 


the end than vou ever saw them do in 


six or seven. Only give little en ugh at 


and some freshness to do it with, 


a time, 


and you may, if send Angelina 
o any school, and put her through the 


whole programn e ¢ the last educ itional 
prospectus sent to me,—*‘ Philology, Pan- 


tol wv, Orthok cy, A istology, and Lin- 











it to exhibit a m gv, or to? noble 
and symm speci of a human 
being? Bee e Socrates taucht that a 
boy who has learned to speak is not too 
small for tl iences,—] se Tiberius 
delivered |] her’s ’ ration at 
the age o ! und Ma s Aurelius 
put « he } phie ¢g at twelve, 
Cicero wrote a tre e on the art of 
speaking at thirteer because Lipsius is 
said to have « " rk the day he 
was born, meaning iv the mmenta- 
tors. that he be na new life at the age 
of ten,—because the k 1 Licetus, who 
was broucht into the v | iecebie as 
to be | l up to ma ty in an oven, 
S forth f I a loaf 
oO | a it = { nopsy- 
chanthropolocia 3 efore, indis- 
pensa necessary. Dk rosus, that all 
our | le little <« ffxpring s ll imitate 
t] 2 Spar en ents! it is not 
Guate t tha ~~ 
Turn, Angelina, e I 
a little childis eatiol v et ex- 
tract a great deal of irer wisdom for 
vou, it we h only Lring t deluded 
par t his sé s 
To « ! he sweet privilege of child- 
hood into we ‘ lre ss nichts, 
to darken Ss pure ass¢ tions, which 
for many are the sole light that ever 


brings them back from sin and dk spair to 
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or the heaven of their cond tion of peculiar impr ssibility, which 
m those reveries of renders it morbidly sensitive to every ad- 
his even noisy hood verse influence.” 





Indeed, here is precisely the weakness 














te, before conscience wakes,—to abolish its of our whole national training thus far— 
he moments of priceless idleness, saturated _ brilliant immediate results, instead of wise 
er with sunshine, blissful, aimless moments, delays. The life of the average Amer- 
in when every angel is near,—to bring in- ican is a very hasty breakfast, a magnifi- 
in san once the te le prerogative of cent luncheon, a dyspeptic dinner, and 
at maturer life, down into the summer re- no supper. Our masculine energy is like 
th, rion childhood, with blight and ruin; our feminine be auty, bright and evanes- 
na —all this is the work of our folly, Dolo- cent. As enthusiastic travellers inform 
he rosus, of our 1 le ambition to have us that there are in every American vil- 
val yur unconscious littl es begin, in their lage a dozen girls of sixteen who are 
in- very | ney he race ot despre rate ambi- pretti than iny English hamlet of the 
in- tion, which has, we admit, exhausted pre- same size can produce, so the same vil- 
matu the lives of their parents. lage undoubtedly possesses a dozen very 
Is The worst d rer of it is, that the mor- young men who, tried by the same st ind- 
le al is written at e end of the fable, not ard, are “smarter” than their English 
an the beginn I ization in youth peers. again fifteen years after, 
ta is so re S that the result when the vlishmen and Englishwomen 
00 of tl int il excesses is not seen are reported to be just in their prime, 
us until years iter When some young and, lo! ose lovely girls are sallow old 
at girl urs spinal disease for life from women, and the boys are worn-out men. 
us some slight f ’ h she ought not to —with fire left in them. it may be, but 
e, have felt for an hour, or some business- fuel gone,—retired from active business, 
of man breaks down in the prime of his v ry likely, and just waiting for consump- 
1S 1 { 1 t rT OVE r-anxiety tion to ca ry them off, as one waits for 
he y h should | no trace behind the omnibus 
a- the 7 F ict y e™ Myst rious To say that this should be amends d 
re Prov nce’ tt wiser observer sees is to say little. Either it must be amend- 


of those mis- ed, or the American race fails :—there is 























as spel ivs ( eebled the chil ish no middle eround If we fail, (which I 
n, ( pening it One ao not ¢ t, I assure you,) we fail dis- 
af of tl t ad ble passages in the  astrously. If we succeed, if we bring up 
y- Rep of Dr. Ray, ly mentioned, our vital and muscular developments into 
is- is tl N ] uns, that, 1 wh due proportion with our nervous energy, 
all hard study sc] s rarely the imme-_ we shall have a race of men and women 
te di ite I i t\ it is the most fre su h s the world never saw. Dolorosus, 
ot quer s ses, except he- when in the course of human events you 
— recdit t | | minis Ss the ire next invited to give 1 Fou of-July 
y. ( itive ) the animal econ- Oration, grasp at the opportunity, and 
of omy to s 1 degree, that attacks of take for your subject “ Health.” Tell 
x- dist V | ould have pass- your a nee, when 1 rise to the ac- 
r ed fe le life almost before customed flowers of rhetoric as the day 
d d 3 Le 3 ’ vent wears on, that Health is the central lu- 

phy 1 unders ds, that, other things minary, of which all the stars that span- 
}. bei f recovery are gle the proud flag of our common country 
s, far | | are but satellites; and close with a hint 





umed emblem of our nation, 





(pointing to the stuffed one which will 


‘Oo seemed slight, but the brain is left in a probably be exhibited on the platform,) 











a~p 
vVdD 


that she should not henceforward confine 
her energies to the hatching of short-lived 
but endeavor rather to educate 
birds. 

As I take it, Nature said, some years 


eaglets, 


a few full-¢ 


rown 





since, —“ Thus far the is my 


best race but we have had Englishmen 


enough ; now for another turning of the 
lol 


Tio 


, and astep farther. We need some- 
th with a 


the Ex 


even at the 


pro ess 


thi 
ing 





more buoyancy than 


wlishman : let us ighte n the ship, 


risk of a little peril in the 


Put in one drop more of ner- 


vous fluid and make the American.” 
With that drop, a new range of promise 
opens d on the human race, and a lighter, 


} } 
I 


finer, more highly organized type of man- 


MY DOUBLE; AND 
Ir is not often that I trouble the read- 
* Atlantic Monthly.” I should 


not trouble them now, but for the 


ers of the 
impor- 
tunities of my wife, who “ feels to insist” 
that a duty to soviety is 
have told why I had to 


and how | 


unfulfilled, till I 
double, 


. 1 
is sure, sne 


have a 


e undid me. she 


says, that intellice nt persons cannot un- 


derstand that pressure upon publie ser- 


vants which alone drives any man into 


the employment of a double. And while 


I fear she thinks, at the bottom of her 


heart, that my fortunes will never be re- 


made, she has a faint hope, that, as an- 


h a lesson to 


other Rasselas, I may tei 
future publics, from which they may prof- 


it, though we die. Owing to the behav- 


jour of my double, or, if you please, to 


4} 1; , : 
that pudu pressut 


| 
to employ him, I have plenty of leisure 


which compelled me 





» this communication. 


I am, or rather was, a minister, of the 


Sandemanian conn 


tion. I was settled 


in the active, wide-awake town of Nagua- 
davick, on one of the finest water-powers 


in Maine. We 


town in the heart of 


used to call it a Western 


the civilization of 


My Double ; and how He undid Me. 


HOW 


[ September, 


kind 


be fulfilled through unequalled dangers. 


was born. But the promise must 
With the new drop came new intoxi- 
cation, new ardors, passions, ambitions, 
hopes, reactions, and despairs,—more dar- 
ing, more invention, more disease, more 
insanity,— forgetfulness, at first, of the 
old, wholesome traditions of living, reck- 
lessness of sin and saleratus, loss of re- 
freshing sleep and of the power of play. 
To surmount all this, we have got to fight 


the good fight, I assure you, Dolorosus. 


Nature is yet pledged to produce that 
niss it, she will leave 


us to decay, like our predecessors, 


finer type, and if we 


whirl 


the clobe over once more, and choose a 


new place for a new experiment 


HE UNDID ME. 


New England. 


A charming place it was 
and is. A spirited, brave young } irish 
had I: and it seemed as if we might have 
all“the joy of eventful living” to our 


hearts content. 


Alas! 


of my ordination, and in those 


how little we knew on the day 
taleyon 
moments of 


be the confidential friend in a hundred 


our first housekeeping! To 


families in the town,—cutting the social 


trifle, as my friend Haliburton says, “ from 


the top of the whipped-syllabub to the 


bottom of the sponge~ ake, which is the 


foundation.”—to keep abreast of the 
i and 


thoucht of the age in one’s str dy, 





to do one’s t on Sunday to interweave 
that thought with the active life of an ac- 
tive town, and to inspirit both and make 
both ernal 


Glory, seemed such an exquisite forelook 


infinite by glimpses of the | 


. 1 , 
Enough to do, and all so 


If this vision could 


into one’s life ! 
real and so grand! 
only have lasted! 

The truth is, that this vision was not in 
itse lf a delusion, nor, indeed, halt bright 
enough. If one could only have been left 


to do his own business, the vision would 
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’ 

t have a : ind brought out t 1 pr s the portrait 
I sions, each as bright of Fras e western 

m as g The misery was and is ot But Dr. Wigan does 

’ 3 I 1 Polly, before long not go int ese I ‘ $s 8 t. 

- t and besides the and I fai It 1 m my 

a i e failures in life, vife’s suggestion, I r < out 

e 8 the old pitcher that for a Do 

. ! Mayflower,” and put- I was t fi essful 

- ting Alpenstock with We happened t 0 Staf- 
W i ed Mont Blanc.) f | Springs it \\ ou 

it S$ I (iimitatiy he stvi ne da ? . it 

3 ( ht { e were pitch wa ng-pla t NM 

it 10 t rowen-heap of H ‘ W ve ‘ 

e hun from some 1 oft the irg va 
k \ we were ex- fuill l Is I 

a , | I » fulfil ec | He was no ii ! 
I t commu ‘ eta LI 
t tulfilled | t baize round r 
third s who stand _ ails, worn sa ] ] saw 
pel S spectac ott it on that I V ( hive 
at ( s.” They were et four and al i Th 
th h one | rms orn ¢ t s l have 
S nct I 1 what Liis hands were | ind 
one \ \ What in- I “ of | L ] 
vis ctions o not 1 strawle ‘ , 


o tin ior W ni i | N t i » i- 
il , had less ' 
} vould « = P . , . 


ne 

he } ly ‘ } Sta I Bw 
he wl 3 W Pyneh- 
nd \ | I I t ( ul | t - L 
ice B ‘ le to Fred \ ed 
ke oO outs ohs } to a lL, 
ial tl ( i l il t 
ok d For R Greenough « t D 

sO to oy f the status ] l ‘ t 


Oo e was | sO vears ¢ \ tos ref. 
in and it le funny au v he V | my 
rht and vill go and loo it parsonage t N \ ed 
oft the 1 y find he has Mrs. Inol , . 

. ‘ { ° 1 | 
ild repeats 1 there for pos- myself, who am Mr. I m, 
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and my double, who was Mr. Frederic and slept late: then came for orders, 


Ingham by as good right as I. with a red silk bandanna tied round his 

Oh, the fun we had the next morning head, with his overalls on, and his dress- 
in shaving his beard to my pattern, cut- coat and spectacles off. If we happened 
ting his hair to match mine, and teaching _ to be interrupted, no one guessed that he 
him how to wear and how to take off was Frederic Ingham as well as 1; and, 
gold-bowed spectacles! Really, they were in the neighborhood, there grew up an 
electro-plate, and the glass was plain (for impression that the minister’s Irishman 
the poor fellow’s eyes were excellent). worked day-times in the fact -village 


Then in four successive afternoons I at New Coventry. After I had given 


taught our speeches. I had found him his orders, 1 never saw him till the 


these would be quite enough for the su- next day. 





























pernumerary-Sepoy line of life, and it I launched him by sending him to a 
was well for me they were. For though meeting of the Enlighte1 nent Board. 
he was good-natured, he was very shift- The Enlightenment Board ts of 
less, a was, as our national proverb seventy-four members, of whom sixty- 
says, “like pulling teeth” to teach him seven are necessary to form a quorum. 
But at the end of the next week he could One becomes a member unc regu- 
say, with quite my easy and frisky air,— laid down in old J e Dudley’s 
1. * Verv we ll. thank vou. And you ?” became one by ti vr « lained 
"an answer to casual salutations. pastor of a church in N rua K You 
2. “fam very glad you liked it.” see you cannot help yourself, if yo would. 
3. “ There has been so much said, and, At this particular time we had had four 
on the whole, so well said, that I will not suecessive meetings, averagi hours 
occupy the. time.” each, — wholly occupied 1 cina 
1. “J agree, in general, with my friend quorum. At the first only ‘ men 
the other side of the room.” were present; at the next, by e of 
At first I had a feeling that I was go- three circulars, twenty-seven; at the 
ing to be at great cost for clothing him. — third, thanks to two days’ car ng by 
But it prove i, OL course, at once, that, Au hmuty and myself, y men to 
whenever he was out, I should be at come, we had sixty. 1] ie others 
home. And I went, during the bright were in Europe. But witho L quo- 
period of his success, to so few of those rum we could do nothing All t rest 
awful pageants which require a black of us w rited grimly for our four hours, 
dress-coat and what the ungodly call, af- and adjourned without any At 
ter Mr. Dickens, a-white choker, that in the fourth meeting we had flagged, and 
the happy retreat of my own dressing- only got fifty-nine together. But on the 
gowns and jackets my days went by as __ first appearance of my do le, whom I 
happily and cheaply as those of another sent on this fatal Mo y to the fift 
Thal iba And Polly declares there was me ting, he was the v man 
never a vear when the tailoring cost so who entered the room. Ile wa 0 eeted 
little. He lived (Dennis, not Thalaba) of apy I poor 
in his wife’s room over the kitchen. He missed his 1 ead th 
had orders ne r to w himself at that ill thro oh I yi les 
window. When he appeared in the fact, without nd 
front of the house, I retired to my sane- had not dared to inqui I ed 
tissimum nd my dressi o-cOWN. In the room, finding the pre ‘ and 
short, the Dutchman and his wife, in the tary holding to thei two 
old weather-box, had not less to do with ces of the Supre me Court. who were 
each other than he and I. He made the members ex officio, and were beg- 
furnace-fire and split the wood before ging leave to go away. On his entrance 


daylight; then he went to sleep again, all was changed. Presto, the by-laws 
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rs, were amended, and the Western proper- men are gen ally « l 
his ty was given away Nobody stopped to in the evening to _ covered th honors 
Ss- converst with h m He uF € . 
ed charged him to do, in l i is 


he with the minority I 











id, a man of se! houg 
an tual,—and Dennis, a ads Sa 
an turned to the parsonage, , : 
ize see with how little wi . 7 
he ak n 
the ; : 
l wi | 

>a ‘ l t} n } , 1) 
“d. more readi then 3 nd I ; : 
ol I 6 . . <i J ; i - 
ty- of the N ( . A my il I - 
am here h . ne part eas 7 a t ; 
- as, In m \ ‘ t nes . ‘ : 
Y's ber the Mile. Céles J “ 





ld. sood deal of f * because the Sande- some! (D : ) Th 
yur manian trus sularly attend of thet 

irs the exhi I d, w 
a indeed, that S us a n- rode h ha 
en towa | \W h have blue : ! v 
ot there I in! il ros | \ b 

the exhibiti t is no midt that he we ‘ i 








1eTs ter at N ( ’ i od fel- he | | 

juo- low ) Ss t t ] of a ‘ ur 

est sees | log with \ [ 

rs, me,— s I togo f l ( ( 
to their « But thir ] { ‘ 

nd of sittin t neg J la er and ‘ 











TuUESDAY ( i. . : : . 
nan SUNSHIN p! i oul 
eted round to Qua v ¢ 
poor [rio D the Op- vo é 
the ‘ 1 mentioned . a 
les ; \ hu evening! minority Ar I had 

nd ( be \ 
ed the w l t { l he 
l vho wo ‘ \ ‘ n 
two help it o \W | evel Bog Ih | 
ere ( “led ) | fello ' ! ! 
beg- him to tl \ much,- L 
nee pardon li right tin a | 
LWws when, it used to 
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through to the end.” “ He has got over 
his old talkative habit, too. 
friend of his about it once; and I think 


Ingham took it kindly,” ete., ete. 


I spoke toa 


This voting power of Dennis was par- 
ticularly valuable at the quarterly meet- 
ings of the Proprietors of the Naguadavick 
Ferry.. My wife inherited from her fa- 
ther some shares in that enterprise, which 
is not yet fully developed, though it doubt- 
less will become a ve ry valuable proper- 
ty. The law of Maine then forbade stock- 
holders to appear by proxy at such meet- 
go, not being, in 


ings. Polly disliked to 


fact, a “hens’-rights hen,” and trans- 
ferred her stock to me. I, after going 
once, disliked it more than she. But 


Dennis went to the next meeting, and 
He the 
chairs were good, the collation good, and 
the 
He 
first took him upon one of the 
but after two or three quarterly meetings 


liked it very much. said arm- 


| 
stock 


holae 


free rides to rs pleasant. 


was a little frightened when they 


ferry-boats, 


he became quite brave. 
Thus far I never had any difficulty with 
f that 


type which 


Indeed, being « 


is called shifiless, he was only too happy 
to be told daily what to and to be 


} ‘ ! ‘ 4 + 
» be tor putting or in any 


him. 


do, 
charged not t 
way original in his discharge of that duty. 


He learned, 


tween the lines of his life, 


however, to discriminate be- 
und very much 


these stockholders meetings 


preferred 
and trustees’ dinners and Commencement 
collations to another set of occasions, 


oi } } { 


from which he used to beg off most pite- 


ously Our excellent brother, Dr. Fill- 
more, had taken a notion at this time 
that our Sandemanian churches needed 
more expression of mutual sympathy. 


He insisted remiss. 
He said, tl 
at Nagu ulavick, ull the Epise opal ( lergy 
were present; if Dr. 


upon it that we were 


it, if the Bishop came to preach 





. * 24 
of the neiwh wrhood 


Pond came, all the ¢ 


turned out to hear 


yncregation il cler- 
if Dr. 


; and 


gymen him ; 


Nichols, 


thought we 


utarians he 


all the U 


it to each other, that, 


owed 


there was an oO casional ser- 


whenever 
the other 


attend. 


vice at a Sandemanian church, 


should all, if possible, 





brethre 


[ September, 


Ne Ww 


this really meant that I had not been to 


“ Tt looked well,” if nothing more. 


hear one of Dr. Fillmore’s lectures on the 
Ethnology of Religion. He forgot that he 
on the 
But I 


felt badly when he said it; and after- 


did not hear one of my course 


“ Sandemanianism of Anselm.” 


wards I always made Dennis go to hear 
all the brethren preach, when I was not 
This he 
took exceptions to,—the only thing, as I 


Now 


came the advantage of his long morning- 


preaching myself. was what 


said, whi h he ever did exce pt to. 
nap, and of the green tea with which 
Polly supplied the kitchen. But he would 
plead, so humbly, to be let off, only from 
one or two! I never exc epted him, how- 
ever. I knew the lectures were of value, 
and I thought it best he should be able 
to keep the connection. 

Polly is more rash than I am, as the 
reader has observed in the outset of this 
memoir. She risked Dennis one night 
under the eyes of her own sex. Governor 
Gorges had always been very kind to us ; 
cave his creat annual party 
1 us. I confess I hated 
»p in the new volume of 
4 Haliburton 

“ But how 


and when he 
to the town, aske« 
to go. 
Pfeifl 
had j 


rude,” said 


I was des 
rs “* Myst 


st sent 





which 
> 
Bx ston. 


t to return the Gov- 





from 





Ine 
Polly, ey 
and Mrs. 


they will be sure to ask why 


ernor’s civility Gorges’s, when 


you are 


away!” Still I demurred, and at last she, 


with the wit of Eve and of Semiramis 
conjoined, let me off by saving, that, if I 


would go in with her, and sustain the ini- 


tial « the Governor and 


the 


mversations with 
would risk 
And 
took 


ternoon, in- 


ladies staying there, she 


Dennis for the rest of the evening. 
that She 


was just what we 


Dennis in tr ‘ining ill that 





cony ersation, 


structed him in fashionabl 
cautioned him against the temptations of 
the supper-table——and at nine in the 
evening he drove us all down in the carry- 
all. 

Polly 


were staying with us. 


I made the grand star- nirée with 
Walton girls, who 
We had put Den- 


it rough top-coat, without his 


and the pretty 


nis into a ore 


glasses, - and the ol Is never dreamed, 
in the darkness, of looking at him. He 
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sat in the ca iag » at the door, while we 


entered. I did tl ivreeable to Mrs. 
| to her niece, Miss 





Gorges, was introdu 
Fernanda,— I comp! mented Judge Jef- 
fries on his decision in the great case of 
D’Aulnay vs. Laconia Mining Co.,.—I 
stepped into the dressing-room for a mo- 
ment,—stepped out for another,— walked 
home, after a nod with Dennis, and ty- 
ing the horse to a pump; and while I 
walked home, Mr. Frederic Ingham, my 
double, stepped through the library 
into the Gorges’s grand saloon. 

Oh! Poily died of laughing as she 
told me of it at midnight! And even 
here, where I have to teach my hands to 


hew the beech for stakes to fence our 


cave, she dies of laughing as she recalls 
it—and says that single occasion was 
worth all we have paid for it. Gallant 
Eve that she is! She joined Dennis at 


the library-door, and in an instant pre- 


sented him to Dr. Ochterlong, from Balti- 





more, who was on a visit in town, and 
was talking with he is Dennis came in. 


“ Mr. Inch im v like to hear what 


you were t r us about your success 
among the WU n population.” And 
Dennis bowed | said, in spite of a 
scowl from IP “Tm very olad you 


liked it.” But Dr. Ochterlong did not 





gheewee. ands be the thn af om 
planation, D . ening like a prime- 
minister, and ) e a mandarin, — 
which is, I s se, t same thing. Pol- 
ly declared Haliburton’s 
Latin conversation with the Hungarian 
minister, of w ve ry fond of tell- 
ing. “Que t Reformationis 
in Ungariad?” quoth Haliburton, after 
some thought And his confrére replied 
gallantly, ae é 10 tertio,” ete., 
ete.. ete.: and from decimo tertio * to the 


nineteenth centu y an 1 a half lasted tll 
the oysters came So was it that before 


Dr. Ocht rlong came to the * success, 





* Whic I é rtee 1 centu- 
ry.’ i cora reacde! 
You € i 
meat WW fthe R ™ 


nis and asked him to hand Mrs. Jeffries 
down to supper, a request which he heard 
with great joy 

Polly was skipping round the room, I 
guess, gay as a lark. Auchmuty came 
to her “in pity fon poor Ingham,” who 
was so bored by the stupid pundit,- -and 
Auchmuty could not understand why I 
stood it so lon But when Dennis took 
Mrs. Jeffries down, Polly « 


standing near them. He was a little flus- 


ld not resist 


tered, till the sight of the eatables and 


drinkables gave him the same Mercian 





courage which it gave Diggory. <A little 
excited then. he tempted ne or two of 
his speeches to the Judge’s lady. But 
little he knew how hard it was to get in 
even a prom i there edgewise. “ Very 
well, I thank you,” said he, after the eat- 
ing elements were a sted: “and you?” 
And then did not he ive to hear about 
the mumps, and the measles, and arnica, 
and belladonna, and mile-flower, 
and dodecathem, till she changed oysters 
for salad, nd then about the old prac- 
tice and the new, and what her sister 
said, and what hi ter’s friend said, 
and what the ] : i » her sister’s 
friend sa nd then wl was said by 
the brother of th ter e physician 
of the friend of h ter ictly as if 
it had been in Oll fi ¢ There was a 
moment’s paus is she de ned Uham- 
pagne. “I am vi ul ked it,” 


said Dennis again, which he never should 


have said » one who complimented 
asermon. “OU ou are so sharp, Mr. 
Ingham ! N ! | k vy wine 
at all_—except metime n summer a 
little currant spirits from our own cur- 
rants, you know My own mother.— 
that is. I call her my own mother, because, 
you know, I do not reme! r,” ete., ete. 
etc. : till they came to the candied orange 
at the end of the feast when Dennis, 
rather confused, thought he must say 
something, and tried No. 4 “T acree, 
in general, with my friend the other side 
of the room which he never should 
have said but at a public meeting. But 


Mrs. Jeffries, who never listens expecting 





to understand, caught hi 








eo 
VVea 


My Double ; and 


with, “ Well, I'm sure my husband re- 


turns the comy lis 


with you,—t 


the Methodists ; 


nent; he always agrees 
h we do worship with 


I 


but vou know, Mr. 


Ingham,” ete., ete., ete., till. the move 


ing was, stand 
on animated cor 


another in m 


had initiated h 


d scovery ot m I 


irs ; ind as Dennis 
hall, he was scarcely 
ny but Polly, as he said, 


*n so much said, and, on 


vell said, that I will not 


occuny the time.’ 


His ori t resource the ri tof the even- 
g in the library. carrvine 
’ sations with one and 
h the same wa Polly 
m in the 1 ysteries of a 

Nat it is not necessary 

ne n a crowd, but 
ting sibilants 

and den J im 1 r words 
fail yo inswers ! extem- 
pore oe 

i 


cloglum that ts i immmm.” 
By | ce, the in- 
terlo ‘ ! pply the an- 
sv Mrs. Ih I your friend 
Augusta is t \ : has not 
be n P I x ‘ CX! ] un- 

g, how i é lhank 
you, M vam ( ison wewah- 
wewol era tones And 
Mrs. Throckm« ! ) cot the sub- 
ject of which sl 1 as she 
asked the ques satisfied 





the pret Wa 
Fred ) 
the « 





B se, she 
\+ : 
| | vild 
_ 
\ i 
| | n 
W 
I hear m ull 
Lhim Dennis at. hom« 
! 
s real y e 
i s I ha . 
ty { t 





how He undid Me. 


[ September, 


Ingham’s name on the voting-list; and, 
as I was quite busy that day in writing 
on letters to Halle, I thought I 


would forego my privilege of st 


some forei 


and st Ly qui tly at home, telling Dennis 
that he might use the record on the vot- 
ing-list and vote. I eave him a ticket, 
which I told him he might use, if he liked 
to. That was that very sharp election 
in Maine which the readers of the “ At- 


lantic” so well remember, and it had 








ters would do well not to appear at the 
polls. Of course, after that, we had to 
ppear by s or proxy Still, Nacua- 
d < was not then a city nd this 
tandir ¢ in a double queu t town- 
meeting s¢ il hours to vote was i 
bore of the first water; and so, when J 
found that ther was b one | der} 
Ingham on list, and that one of us 
must give up, I staid at he r l finish- 
ed the letters, (which, ir | cured 
for Fothergill his coveted a ntment 
of Professor of As our ot Leaven. 
wortl und I gave Dennis. as illed 
him, the chance. Somethine e mat- 
ter ga | deal of 7 y to the 
Fred ingham n ‘ and e ad- 
your ] n i t we Fre leri 
Ii ham was chos » the 0 iture 


really knew My f ids ied to 
t < it was [; but I felt, that. as Dennis 
had dor popular thing, he was en- 
titled to the honor; so I sent him to 
Augusta when the time came, and he 


wrot 1 him, resicr v, on the 
ground th tOOK an il ‘in our 
. . 

claim to stumpage in the munister’s 
sixtes hs ¢ Crore A. next No. 7. in 
al 1 1 

t} 1 Rane He 1 er le any 
sneer he s i l lw 1vs voted v t the mi- 
I y vhich was what he w sent to 
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saw at hon I kept him at home; but inal. Some of the most well-defined 





I took those occasions to go to Augusta men, who stand out most prominently 


myself. Finding myself often in his’ on the background of history, are in this 





vacant seat at hese times, I w itched way stereos opic men, who owe the 

the pro eedings with 1 good deal of car ; distinct relief to the slicht differ nces be- 

and once was so much excited that I de- tween the doubles. All this I know. My 
ve somewhat celebrated speech present suggestion is simply the great ex- 


on the Central School-District question, tension of the system, so that all public 
hich the “ State of Maine ” machine-work may be done | it. 


tra copies. I believe I see I loiter on my story, which is 


I 























mal rule permitting stran- rm to the plung Let 1 stop ar 
it no one o jected. int more howe T Oo e it 
I said, never Spoke only to mysé¢ I, that charmi yr yea while 
ence this session led ul was yet well. After the double had 
me to nk, tha some such ven- become a matter ot « { near- 
erai un t ne s epo ts speak iV tv e mol Ss eiore I me 
q ) ni w} t w ! } 
( in ievisia 1a < Yy member i what a year It was I l \ i1i€ 
, : , : 
Congress mig 1s double to sit full of happy love, of the hardest work, 
through those cs sessions and an- of the sweetest sleep, and the fulfilment 
vey t } the leoit} te f . f +} } ’ f ] 
swer to roll-cails a lo the legitimate of so many of the fresh as ns and 
party-\ th e, which eal stereotyped dreams of bovhood ! D nis went to 
} ‘ > ] } , , . 
in the regula of Ashe, Bocock, Black, every school-committee meeting, and sat 
ete., we should i lediy in work- through all those late ny s which 
Ing-pov AS ~ 1d, the saad used to keep I 1 { eht and 
i I I 
State pris I s that Repre- ike til n o H ttended all 
entative Cham Was It the lectures to which foreign « es sent 
a mal : 1 cor- me tickets begging me to come for th 
s” m ‘ wii here love of Heaven and of Bohemia. He 
was Mr. Pend nD gon accepted and used all the tickets for 
hill 197 A . ‘ : lL; ‘ 
Dill passed ¢ And or sndergrast charity concerts Which were sen Oo me. 
stays there! C n e worst use you He appeared everywhere where it was 
can ma ( \ » put him i vecially desirable that * « denomina- 
prison yur party,” o class,” or 
I kno ] men of the our tamuly or our ‘ ol our 
hi st nk 1 oO this expe- wn, ol our county ( state 
dient long ago LD ’s novel of th should be fully represented And I fell 
‘Tron Mask” turns back to that charmi n boy- 
onment of Lo | teent od one dreams pposes 
rhere seems Ll ¢ he shall do his own duty i his 
tory, t ‘ Gel own sacrifices, without iup Ww h 
who shed tears v ed ose of other peopl I stv San- 
Lawret e eX] ( him the sufler- skrit, Arabic, Hel ew, ( s, Latin, 
ings ot the people t c nd only Gen- French, Italian, Opa » 4 I ! 
Pi V ul given the English be in tot e pe Lk ens! 





orders for the it town, which how little I had done with them v 





was inv ea the ! iV. My charm- I attended to my pz cau My cals 
ing friend, George Withers, has, I am on my parishioners becan friend 
ainjost a Dit vho preaches his frequent, homelike sociabilities they were 
afternoon sern for him. This is the meant to be, instead of the hard work of 
reason that tl ry often varies so 1 man goaded to desperat by the sight 
from that t I But that of his lists of arrears. And preachiu 


double is al ming as the orig- what a luxury preaching was when | 
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had on Sunday the whole result of an 
individual, personal week, from which to 
speak to a people whom all that week I 
had been meeting as hand-to-hand friend ! 
I never tired on Sunday, and was in con- 
dition to leave the sermon at home, if I 


s all 


chose, and preach it extempore, : 
men should do always. Indeed, I won- 
der, when I think that a sensible people, 
like ours,—really more attached to their 
clergy than they were in the lost days, 
when the Mathers and Nortons wer: 
noble men,— should choose to neutralize 
so much of their ministers’ lives, and de- 
stroy so much of their early training, by 
this undefined passion for seeing them 
in public. It springs from our balancing 


of sects. Ifa spirited Epis opalian takes 





an interest in the alms-house, and is put 
on the Poor Board, every other denomi- 
nation must have a minister there, lest 
the poor-house be changed into St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. If a Sandemanian is chosen 
president of the Young Men’s Libr Ary, 
there must be a Methodist vi e-presidk nt 
and a Baptist secretary. And if a Uni- 
versalist Sunday-School Convention col- 
lects five hundred delegates, the next 
Congregationalist Sabbath-School Con- 
ference must be as large, “ lest ‘they’ 
whoever they may be — should think 
‘we’— whoever we may be are going 
down.” 

“reed from tl 


began to know my wife by 


ese necessities, that h ip- 
py year, I 
sight. We saw each other sometimes. 
In those long mornings, when Dennis 
was in the study explaining to map-ped- 
diers that I had eleven maps of Jerusa- 
lem already, and to school-book agents 
that I would see them hanged before I 
would be bribed to introduce their text- 


book 


ools,—she and I were 





as in those old dreamy 
days,—and in these of our log-cabin 
again. But all this could not last—and 
at lenoth poor Dennis, my double, over- 
tasked in turn, undid me. 


It was thus it happened. - There is 


an excellent fellow,— once a minister,— | 
will call him Isaacs,— who deserves well 


of the world till he dies, and after, — be- 





“ pte ml er, 


eause he once, in a real exigency, did 
the right thing, in the right way, at the 
right time, as no other man could do it. 
In the world’s great football match, the 
ball by chance found him loitering on the 


outside of the field; he closed with it 


“camped” it, charged it home, yes, 
right through the other side, not dis- 
turbed, not frightened by his own success, 


—and breathless found himself a creat 


man,—as the Great Delta rang ipplause. 
But he did not find himself a rich man; 
and the football has never come in his 
way again. From that moment to this 
moment he has been of no use, that one 
can see, at all. Still, for that great act 
we speak of Isaacs gratefully and remem- 
ber him kindly ; and he forges on, hoping 


to meet the football somewhers 





vain 
In that vague hope, he had arranged a 
“ movement” for a general organization 
of the human family into D ting- 
Clubs, County Societies, State Unions, 
ete., ete., with a view of inducing all 
children to take hold of th handles of 
their knives and forks, instead of the 








me Children have bad habits in that 
way. The movement, of course, was ab- 
surd: but we all did our be to forward, 
not it, but him. It can ime for th 
annual county-meeting on s subject to 


be held at Naguadavick. ] ‘ came 


round, good fellow! to arrange for it,— 
vot the town-hall, got the Governor to 
preside, (the saint! he ought to have 
triplet doubles provided him by law,) 
and then came to get me to speak. “ No,” 
I said, “ I would not speak, if ten G r- 
nors presided. I do not | ve in the 
enterprise. If I spoke, it should be to 
say children should take hold of the 
prongs of the forks and the lades of 
the knives. I would subscribe ten dol- 
lars, but I would not speak a mill.” So 
poor Isaa s went his w iy, Sadly, to coax 


A ichmuty to speak, umd Delafield. | 
went out. Not long after, he came back 


and told Polly that they had promised to 


speak,—the Governor would speak, nd 
he himself would close with the quarterly 
report, and some interesting anecdotes 


regarding Miss Biffin’s way ol handling 
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not say one wo t 
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and she } used. She 
Was starving, and et 
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ed! Night came 


Him Gown. 


It was not } 
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that h indo 
What hap 1 was 
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7 , 
D uble ; and 


’s way of foot ng 
Ingl ill onl 
cham will only 


will show well 


} 
need 


yw that the San- 
interest in the 


nians or the Mes- 





a great favor 
' 
li was pte l, 
knew Mrs. Isaacs 
ibies, she knew 
} 
ana sne pronis- 


) to hold his 
S es, and sent 
I before he 

‘ { 4 ] a 

it was u 


ins in the hall; 
1.” Dr. Stearns 
listen and not to 


ind Isaacs whis- 


r looked at Dennis, 


m the platform ; 
1 his due, shook 


was enough. A 


who had once 


ht it would sound 


23 


h 


~~ 

~ 
~ 

or 


well to call for 1 und peeped vut, “Ing- 
ham!” A few more v s cried, “ Ing- 
ham! Ingham!” Still Isaacs was firm: 
but the Governor, anxious, indeed, to 
prevent a row, knew I would say some- 
thing, and said, “ Our friend Mr. Ing- 
ham is always pre} l ind though 











been so 1 said on the wi 
» well said, tl I w longer ovcu- 
| the tim ls gy I 
his hat; for things s ' But 
the people cried, “ Go n!” and 
some plau DD confused, 
t flattered by the e, to which 
neither he 1 I a l, 7 wain 
1 this time t No. 2 I am very 
glad you | i it In a sol is, clear 
elive! \I | { red \ 
the people w me person- 
auyv ve lw t of 
the evel o the G ( Was bes 
himself, and poor Isaacs thoue v 
undone ! Ala it was | e n the 
rallerv cried in a | 1 tor il 
| nal | ] sD is, Wav- 
o his 1 co nded silenes ' 
tried No. 4: “Ia eral, with 
v frie i the other ( | room 
The poor Gove d 1 his senses 
i ss to s I 
Ilow’s your moth nd Den 
I ( pletely lost, tried, as his last shot, 
No. 1, vainly Very well, thank you 
and you?” 





nence, aimed at Dennis, broke all re- 
ish, he delivered 


straint, and, in pure Iris 


himself of an address to the gallery, in- 





any person who wished to fight to 


come down and do so,—stating, that they 


were all dogs and cowards and the sons 
of dogs and cowards,- -that he would take 
any five of them single-handed. “ Shure 
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I have said all his Riverence and the tion now for years;—but I shall 1 


Misthress bade me say,” cried he, in defi- be likely ever to show my head there 


ance; and, seizing the Governor’s cane again. 
from his hand, brandished it, quarter- No! My double has undo e. 
staff fashion, above his head. He was, We left town at seven the next morn- 


indeed, got from the hall only with the ing. I came to No. 9,in the Third Range, 


greatest difficulty by the Governor, the and settled on the Minister’s Lo In the 
City Marshal, who had been called in, new towns in Maine, the first settled min- 
and the Superintendent of my Sunday- ister has a gift of a hundred acres of 
School. land. I am the first settled minister in 
The universal impression, of course, No. 9. My wife and little Paulina ar 


was, that the Rev. Frederic Ingham had my parish. We raise corn enough 


lost all command of himself in some of live on in summer. We kill bear’s meat 
those haunts of intoxi ition which for enough to carbonize it in winter. I work 
] 
I 


fifteen years I have been laboring to de- on steadily on my “ Traces of Sande- 


stroy. ‘Till this moment, indeed, that is manianism in the Sixth and Sevent 


the impression in Naguadavick This Centuries.” which I hope to persuacd 


number of the “Atlantic” will relieve Phillips, Sampson, & Co. to publish nex 


nl 
ippy, 


from it a hundred friends of mine who year. We are very h 


have been sadly wounded by that no- thinks we are undone. 


THE SINGER. 


A STAR into our twilight fell, 
™ mg peasant homes in vales remote ; 
Men marvelled not till all the dell 


Was wake d as by a | igle-no e. 


They wondered at the wild-eyed boy, 
And drank his song like draughts of wine ; 
And yet, amid their new-born joy, 


They bade him tend the herds and swine. 


But he knew neither swine nor herds,— 
His shepherd soul was otherwhere ; 
The flocks he tended were the birds, 


And stars that fill the folds of air. 


To sweeter song the wind would melt 
That fanned him with its perfumed wing ; 
Flowers thronged his path as if they felt 


The warm and flashing feet of Spring. 


The brooklet flung its ringlets wide, 
And leapt to him, and kept his pace,— 
Sang when he sang, and when he sighed, 


Turned up to him its starry face. 

















The Singe Pe 


gh many a dawn and noon.and night, 
rhe singing boy still kept his course 
For | 


’ 
his heart that meteor light 
Still burned with all its natal force. 
He sang,—nor cherished thought of care.— 
As when, upon the gard 


len-vi! 
A blue-bird thrills the April air, 





Regardless of the herds and swine. 


children in their May-time plays, 


Che maidens in their rosy hours, 
And matrons in their autumn days, 
All heard and flung him praise or flowers. 


ind Age, to chimney-nooks beguiled, 
\ cht the sweet musi 8 tender Closes 
And, gazing on the embers, smiled 
As on a bed of summer roses 
And many a heart, by hope forsook, 
Received his song throuch depths of p 
2 = i ‘ 
As tl iry channels of a brook 
I'he freshness of a summer rain. 
t when he looked for house or brea l, 
tT ‘ } 
The ste 


: ee tee 
wards of earth’s oil and wine 





reproving head, 
And bade him tend und swine ! 
strayed into the harvest pl ns, 


And ’mid the 











( music { . 
ly nu fi , 
n ce that 
1 } 
Went thrilling with delicious measure, 
a ' 
which te had seemed a pain, 
1 , , 
Became a sweet vdian pleasure 
farmer, at the day’s declin 
Sat listening till the eve was late: 
y , 1 } > 
ring neither bread nor wink 
A) nd rred the outer gate,— 
1 said, “ Would you have where to sleep 
i wil FOLIC 


straw, good brother mit 
ed but plow, and sow, and reap, 
laily tend the herds and swine.” 








The Singer. 


The poet’s locks shook out r ply ; 


He turned him gayly down the rill; 
Yet left a light which shall not die, 


| 


A sunshine on the farmer’s sill. 


He strewed the vale with flowers of sor ae 











He filled the homes with ligh er cra 
W hich round those he irth-stones | were d 
And still makes beautiful the plac 
rhe country, hamlet, and the town 
Grew wiser, better, for his s ngs ;— 
The roaring ¢ ity co ild not di 
rhe voice that to the world belo 9 
To beds of p Lin, to rooms ¢ f death, 
The soft and sok mn music st 1e, 
And soothed the dying with breat 
And passed into the mourner’s soul. 
And yet what 1? 
Such, Bard of Allow iy, Was thine! 
lhe soul that sings, the heart must b l, 
Or tend the common herds and swin 
The na m he ird his patriot lays 
And rung them, like an anthem, 1 l, 
Pill Freedom waved her branch of | iVs, 


Wherewith the world shall yet be crow 


His w r-songs fired the battle-host 
His mottoes on their banners burn« 
And when the foe had fled the co st, 


Wild with his songs the troops retu 


Phen at the feast’s triumphal board, 
His thrilling music cheered the wine: 
But when the singer asked reward, 


They pointed to the herds and swine. 


“What! he a bard? Then bid him go 
And beg,— it is the poet’s trade! 
Dan Homer was the first to show 


The rank for which the bards were m 


“A living bard! Whiat’s he to us? 
4 bard, to live, must first be dead! 
And when he dies, we may discuss 


lo whom belongs the poet’s head!” 
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nothin’ like a wife for nussin’ sick folks 
and them that couldn’t take care of them- 
selves. 

The young man John got off a little 
wink, and pointed slyly with his thumb in 
the direction of our diminutive friend, for 
whom he seemed to think this speech was 
intended. 

If it was meant for him, he didn’t ap- 
pear to know that it was. Indeed, he 
seems somewhat listless of late, except 
when the conversation falls upon one of 
those larger topics that specially interest 
him, and then he grows excited, speaks 
loud and fast, sometimes almost savage- 
ly,—and, I have noticed once or twice, 
presses his left hand to his right side, as 
if there were something that ached, or 
weighed, or throbbed in that region. 

While he speaks in this way, the gen- 
eral conversation is interrupted, and we 
all listen to him. Iris looks steadily in his 
face, and then he will turn as if magnet- 
ized and meet the amber eyes with his 
own melancholy gaze. I do believe that 
they have some kind of understanding 
together, that they meet elsewhere than 
at our table, and that there is a mystery, 
which is going to break upon us all of a 
sudden, involving the relations of these 
two persons. From the very first, they 
have taken to each other. The one thing 
they have in common is the heroic will. 
In him, it shows itself in thinking his way 
straightforward, in doing battle for “ free 
trade and no right of search” on the high 


seas of religious controversy, and espe- 








cially in fighting the battles of his crook- 
ed old city. In her, it is standing up for 
her little friend with the most queenly 
disregard of the code of boarding-house 
etiquette. People may say or look what 
they like,—she will have her way about 
this sentiment of hers. 

The poor relation is in a dreadful fidg- 
et whenever the little gentleman says 
anything that interferes with her own in- 
fallibility. She seems to think Faith must 
go with her face tied up, as if she had the 
toothache,— and that if she opens her 
mouth to the quarter the wind blows 
from, she will catch her “ death o’ cold.” 


[ September, 


The landlady herself came to him one 
day, as I have found out, and tried to 
persuade him to hold his tongue.— The 
boarders was gettin’ uneasy,—she said,— 
and some of ’em would go, she mistrusted, 
if he talked any more about things that 
belonged to the ministers to settle. She 
Was a poor woman, that had known bet- 
ter days, but all her livin’ depended on 
her boarders, and she was sure there 
wasn’t any of ’em she set so much by as 
she did by him; but there was them that 
never liked to hear about such things, 
except on Sundays. 

The little gentleman looked very smil- 
ing at the landlady, who smiled even 


more cordially in return, and adjusted 


her cap-ribbon with an unconscious move- 
ment,—a reminiscence of the long-past 
pairing-time, when she had smoothed her 
locks and softened her voice, and won her 
mate by these and other bird-like graces, 
— My dear Madam,— he said, —I will 
remember your interests, and speak only 
of matters to which I am totally indiffer- 
ent.—I don’t doubt he meant this; but a 
day or two after, something stirred him 
up, and I heard his voice uttering itself 
aloud, thus: — 

—— It must be done, Sir!—he was 
saying,— it must be done! Our religion 
has been Judaized, it has been Roman- 
ized, it has been Orientalized, it has been 
Anglicized, and the time is at hand when 
it must be AMERICANIZED! Now, Sir, 
you see what Americanizing is in poli- 
tics ;—it means that a man shall have a 
vote because he is a man,—and shall vote 
for whom he pleases, without his neigh- 
bor’s interference. If he chooses to vote 
for the Devil, that is his lookout ;— per- 
haps he thinks the Devil is better than 
the other candidates; and I don’t doubt 
he’s often right, Sir! Just so a man’s 
soul has a vote in the spiritual communi- 
ty; and it doesn’t do, Sir, or it won’t do 
long, to call him “ schismatie” and “ here- 
tic” and those other wicked names that 


the old murderous Inquisitors have left 
us to help along “ peace and good-will to 
men 

As long as you could catch a man and 
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drop him into an oubliette, or pull him out 
a few inches longer by machinery, or put 


a hot iron tl rh his tongue, or make 





him climb up a ladder and sit on a board 
at the top of a st ike so that he should be 
slowly broiled by the fire kindled round 
it, there was some sense in these words; 
they led to something. But since we 
have done with those tools, we had bet- 


ter give up those words. I should like 


to see a Yankee advertisement like this! 
— (the little gentleman laughed fiercely 
as he uttered the words,—) 

—— Patent thumb-screws, warranted 
to crush the bone in three turns. 

—— The cast-iron boot, with wedge 


and mallet,—only five dollars! 





—— The brated extension-rack, 
warranted to stretch a man six inches in 
twenty minutes,—money returned, if it 
proves unsat stactory. 

I should like to see such an advertise- 
’ 


ment, I say, Sir! Now, what’s the use 


of using the words that belonged with 
the thumb-screws, and the Blessed Virgin 
with the knives under her petticoats and 
sleeves and bodive, and the dry pan and 
gradual fire, it we can’t have the things 
themselves, Sir? What’s the use of paint- 
ing the fire round a poor fellow, when 
you think it won’t do to kindle one under 
him,—as they did at Valencia or Valla- 
dolid, or wherever it was ? 

—— What st wry is that ?—T said. 

Why,— he answered,—at the last auto- 
da-fe, in 1824 or 5, or somewhere there, 
—it’s a traveller’s story, but a mighty 
knowing traveller he is,—they had a 


“heretic” to use up according to the 
statutes provided for the crime of private 


1 








inion. They cou 








t +1 > 2) k > YT 
op int quite make up 
their minds to burn him, so they only 
hung him in a hogshead painted all over 


with flames! 


No, Sir! when a man calls you names 
because you a8) to the ballot-box and vote 


for your candidate, or because you say 





this or that is ir opinion, he forgets in 


which half of the world he was born, 





Sir! It won’t be long, Sir, before we 


have Americanized religion as we have 
Americanized government; and then, Sir 


Ol, 


every soul God sends into the world will 
be good in the face of all men for just so 
much of His “inspiration” as “ giveth him 
understanding”!— None of my words, 
Sir! none ot my words! 


If Iris does not love this little 





gentleman, what does love look like when 
one sees it? She follows him with her 
eyes, she leans over toward him when he 
speaks, her face changes with the changes 
ht think it 
was with her as with Christabel,— 


of his speech, so that one mig 
That a 


To this sole image in her mind. 





her features were resigned 

But she never looks at him with such in- 
tensity of devotion as when he says any- 
thing about the soul and the soul’s atmos- 
phere, religion. 


Women are twice as religious as men; 





—all the world knows that. Whether 
they are any better, in the eyes of Abso- 
lute Justice, might be questioned ; for the 
additional religious element supplied by 
sex hardly seems to be a matter of praise 
or blame. But in all common aspects 


they are so much above us that we get 





most of our 1 ion from them,— from 

their teachings, from their example,— 

above all, from their pure affections. 
Now this poor little Iris had been talk- 


ed to strange 





y in her childhood. Espe- 
ci ally she had been told that she hated all 


good things, 





which every sensible par- 
ent knows well enough is not true of a 
great many children, to say the least. I 
have sometimes questioned whether many 
libels on human nature had not been a 
natural consequence of the celibacy of 
the clergy, which was enforced for so 
long a period. 

The child had met this and some oth- 
er equ lly encouraging statements as to 
her spiritual conditions, early in life, and 
fought the battle of spiritual indepen- 
dence prematurely, as many children do. 
If all she did was hateful to God, what 
was the meaning of the approving or else 
the disapproving conscience, when she 
had done “right” or “wrong”? No 
“ shoulder-striker” hits out straighter than 
a child with its logic. Why, I can re- 
member lying in my bed in the nursery 





Os He wt 





and settling questions which all that I 
have heard since and got out of books 
has never been able to raise again. If 
a child does not assert itself in this way 
in good season, it becomes just what its 
parents or teachers were, and is no bet- 
ter than a plaster image.— How old was 
I at the time? I suppose about 5823 
years old,—that is, counting from Arch- 
bishop Usher’s date of the Creation, and 
adding the life of the race, whose accu- 
mulated intelligence is a part of my in- 
heritance, to my own. A good deal older 
than Plato, you see, and “much more ex- 
perienced than my Lord Bacon and most 
of the world’s teachers. — Old books are 
books of the world’s youth, and new 
books are fruits of its age. How many 
of all these old folios round me are like 
so many old cupels! The gold has pass- 
ed out of them long ago, but their pores 
are full of the dross with which it was 
mingled. 

And so Iris—having thrown off that 





first lasso, which not only fetters, bi 
chokes those whom it can hold, so that 


they give themselves up trembling and 
breathless to the creat soul-subduer, who 


has them by tl 





> windpipe —had settled 
a brief creed for herself, in which love of 
the neighbor, whom we have seen, was 
the first article, and love of the Creator, 


whom we have not seen, grew out of this 


as its natural development, being neces- 


sarily second in order of time to the first 
unselfish emotions which we feel for the 
fellow-creatures who surround us in our 


early years. 

The child must have some place to 
worship. What would a young girl be 
who never mingled her voice with the 


songs and prayers that rose all around 


her with every returning dav of rest? 


And Iris was free to choose. Sometimes’ 


one and sometimes another would offer 
to carry her to this or that place of wor- 
ship ; and when the doors were hospita- 
bly opened, she would often go meekly 
in by herself. It was a curious fact, that 
two churéKes as remote from each other 
in doctrine as could well be divided her 
affections. > 
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[ September, 


The Church of Saint Polycarp had 
very muah the look of a Roman Catholie 
chapel. I do not wish to run the risk of 
giving names to the ecclesiastical furni- 
ture which gave it such a Romish aspect; 
but there were pictures, and inscriptions 
in antiquated characters, and there were 
reading-stands, and flowers on the altar, 
and other elegant arrangements. Then 
there were boys to sing alternately in 
choirs responstve to each other, and there 
was much bowing, with very loud re- 
sponding, and a long service and a short 
sermon, and a bag, such as Judas used 
to hold in the old pictures, was carried 
round to receive contributions. Every- 
thing was done not only “decently and 


in order,” but, perhaps one might say, 





with a certain air of magnifying their 
office on the part of the dignified clergy- 
men, often two or three in number. The 
music and the free welcome were grateful 
to Iris, and she forgot her prejudi es at the 
el. For this was a church 





door of th#chay 


with open doors, with seats for all classes 


and ali colors alike,—a church of zealous 
worshippers after their faith, of charitable 
and serviceable men and women, one 
that took care of its children and never 


forgot its poor, and 


people were 
I 








much more occupied in looking out for 
heir own souls than in king the faith 
of their neighbors. In its mode of wor- 





ship there was a union of two qualities, — 


1ement, which the ed- 





the taste and ref 





ucated require jugt as much in their 
churches as elsewhere, and the air of 
iteliness, almost of pomp, which im- 


> +} hint — ; 
pre ses the common Worst per, and 18s 
often not without its effect 


t upon those 


. : . : 
who think they hold outward forms as of 





little value. Under the half-Romish as 
pect of the Church of Saint Polycarp, the 
young girl found a devout and loving 


and singularly cheerful religious spirit. 
7 yed itself 


ies of its ritual, 


he artistic sense, which bet 








in the dramatic proprit 





harmonized with her taste. The min- 
gled murmur of the loud responses, in 
those rhythmic phrases, <0 simple, yet so 
fervent, almost. as if every tenth heart- 
beat. instead of its dull tic-tac iculated 
beat, instead of its dull fic-fac, articulates 
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'” 


itself as “ Good Lord, deliver us! ”—the 
sweet alternation of the two choirs, as 
their holy song floated from side to side,— 
the keen young voices rising like a flight 
of singing-birds that passes from one 
grove to another, carrying its music with 
it back and forward,—why should she 
not love these gracious outward signs of 
those inner harmonies which none could 
deny made beautiful the lives of many of 
her fellow-worshippers in the humble, yet 


not inelegant Chapel of Saint Polycarp ? 

The young Marylander, who was born 
and bred to that mode of worship, had 
introduced her to the chapel, for which 
he did the 


honors for such-of our board- 
ers as were not otherwise provided for. 
I saw them looking over the 
book one Sunday, and 


thinking th it two such young and hand- 


same prayer- 
I could not help 
some persons could hardly worship to- 
But 


to mind nothing but their 


gether in satety for a great while. 
they seemed 
By-and-by the silken bag 
ind. — 


you Know ;— Ddesides, 


prayer DOOK. 


was handed ro I don’t believe she 


<ward, 


will ;—so 


There she 





™ + 
she only came by invi 





is, with her und in her pocket, though, 
—and sure enough, her little bit of silver 


he coin beneath. God 
3 isn’t much to give; but 
gives it, and 


vyhen she 


sks. — That was the 





young peop e 











I 1 sure they behaved 

ng propriety, — in 

fact, ther 1e of our silent lady- 
boarde 8s vith them, whose eyes would 
have kept ¢ 1 and yche to their 
good beha . A day or two after this 
I noticed that the. young gentleman had 


left his seat, which 1 may remember 


Was at the ; I | vonal to that of 
Iris, so that have been as far re- 
moved i " 1er as they could be 


His new 


seat is three or 


5 * 
four places er down the table. Of 
eourse | le a romance out of this, at 
once. So stupid not to see it! How 


could it be other 
Madam ? 


lady-reader.) 


wise ?— Did you speak, 


I beg your pardon. (To my 


I never saw anything like the tender- 
ness with which this young girl treats her 
little deformed neighbor. If he were in 
the way of going to church, I know she 
would follow him. But his worship, if 
any, is not with the throng of men and 
women and staring children. 

I, the Professor, on the other hand, am 
I should go for 
but 


I am happy enough to find creat pleas- 


a regular church-goer. 


various reasons, if I did not love it: 


ure in the midst of devout multitndes, 


whether I can accept all their creeds 


or not. One place of worship comes 
nearer than the rest to my ideal stand-- 
ard, and to this it was that I carried our 
young girl. 


The 


called, is even humbler in ontside preten- 


Church of the Galileans, as it is 





sions than the Church of Saint Polycarp. 
Li The 


stranger ) s down a 


that, 





it is open to all comers. 
ho approaches it look 
1 sees the plainest of chap- 


q liet street and 


els,—a kind of wooden tent, that owes 
pointed win- 


i 


hich, sharp roof 


whatever grace it has to its 


dows and the 





both, of that upward movement of ecclesi- 


astieal architecture which soared aloft in 
cathedral-spires, shooting into the sky as 











e spike of a flowering aloe from th 
] \4 
¢ r ! | 
‘ isiel nu U ul Ss ur Ww eaves - 
uggestion vt 1 eval sym- 
| by a minute t et in wh 
| might have hung and foun 
st om enough to rn over, was 
of outward wv the nall edifice coul 
as Witl there was very tle that 
pretended to be att ive A small or- 
i 
gan at One de, and a piain p - 
4 vat the ng i it 
- a as Riana 
wis h ret 1 to its simplest ex- 
I 
pression. 
Yet when the eat anu » monarch 
of the East sat on his n all the 


rolden blaze of the spoils of Ophir and 
hts of the navy of Tarshish, his 


of this simple 


chapel in its Sunday ul For the 
lies of the field, in their season, and the 


tlowers of the year, in due succes- 


fairest 


sion, were clustered every Sunday morn- 
nreacher’s desk. Slichr, 


ing over the 


















































thin-tis l ms of pink and blue criticisms on e lit 
and vi vh in ¢ y spring, then the sermon they m j 
the tu reasted and dee poh arted roses no restiessness and no ri 
of sunmime tl 1 th velvet robed crim- this qui t, cheertul | y { 
n and yellow flowers of autumn, and in that keeps them caln 
the wints ‘ ife ¢ tics that grew un- the season so evider 
ler skies of glass in the false summers of congregations is, that 
our crystal palaces without kn wing that erally in the singing iF 
it was the dreadful winter of New E ‘ get rid of that accumula f 
land wh 1 was rattli tl doors and which es apes in 1 
frosting tl panes, the whole year told movements, so th al 
its history of life and crowth and beaut) keep his convregation 
from that simple desk There was al- of a boy with his ] 
ways at least one good sermon, —this a pump which another | g 
floral hom ly * There was at least one this spirti i a ¢ t 
good p 1 that brief space en all like the jets that find th 
were silent, after the manner of the his fingers, and tl gran i 
Friends at their devotions. the final Am has 
Here, too, Iris found an atmosphere likeness to the vush that + ‘ 
of peace and love. The same gentle, when the | y pulls his har 
thonghtful faces, the s cheerful but such immense relief, as it s 3, both 
reverential spu t sam qu C, the the pump and the officiati: g } host 
fa e benevolence. But How sweet is this bl a ‘ 
how different from the Church and all hearts in one v 
of Saint Poly wp! No clerical costume, praise! Some will sing \ ‘ 
no ceremonial forms, no car fully train- haps,— and now and t i 
ed choi A litu ov hey have, to be chori M t LS} i 
sure, which does not ruple to borrow vance, or an enchanted 
from the time-honored manuals of devo- thought of tim d pla x 
tion, but also does not hesitate to change of a closing ( i 
its expressions own liking. the last semibreve uy 
Perhaps the good people seem a lit-  sponsil y; | how 1 
| peo} I 2 
tle easy with each other they are apt spirit of the « LP I 
to nod cheer illy, an l have even been these imper 
known to whi per before the minister the academic 1 ties of the p pe 
came u But it is a-relief to formers who take our musical w 
ot that i Sunda no Schba out of ! 
which sugvests the idea that the first day I am of the opinion ut the ‘ 
of the w k is ex iorative of some the Church o he Galileans 
The truth 1s, so precisely laid down as tl 
very much as a fam- Church of Saint P ly I I 
ions, not putting off pect, if one of the g 
he least, considering of those churches had met ove 
ite a cheerful matter of a suffering fellow-creatu 
to come together for prayer and song promotion of any charitabl V 
und good 1 from kind and wise would have found the y had n 
lips. And if they are freer in their de- mon than all th special be 
meanor than some very prec ise congre- of belic fs th separa i Uf Mi 
gations, they have not the air of a world- amount to. There are always 
ly set of people. Clearly they have not who believe that the fruits of a 
come to advertise their tailors and milli- ford a better test of its condition t " 
ners, nor for the sake of exchanging statement of the composts with w 























essed,— though the last has its mean- 
¢ and importan e, no doul 
> , . 
Between these two churches, then, our 
ng [ris divides |] ctions. But I 
a 
Dt she liste to prea he it 
with mo l han she does 
, ’ 
I ittle n n he talks of 
se matters. 
What does he believe? In the first 
| e, there is s ed di liet 
r at the bot of his mul, which 
s him vy bitt " ! ill kinds 
lsurpa n < ! ) ht P vate 
idgment Oy his s 3 a ¢ 
nn ndern ss a vel r l, 
. 1 ’ ' 
l t of ¢ ’ I l say 
lines 
it lays 
| h va 
) 1 ext Tr ) 
‘ With 
all this. he ha - > 
1 ire of his « ‘ hen here 
and «= esnecially ! t ! of the 
ee the | ’ ¥y 
10 n I 
— S 
he said one of B 
ton State-H : . 
, 
x +} y ] 
rth s o amids 
a u ul es 
ee N S 
S nd Outer 
I ht and it t h 








the l 
than mou | t} is 
that people ar m the 
tons of these hill oa such as tl 
world never saw, thougl 1t have 
seen them J 5 3 had 
been op n!— Where do thev have most 
razy people 4 Tell 1 that, Sir! 

I answered, that I had heard it said 
th were mo N England than 

most countries, perhaps more than in 


any part of the world 





Very good, Sir,—- he ans l When 
have there been most t kille 1 und 
wounded in the course of this century ? 


























That’s it! that’s it!—said the litt!e ¢en- 
tleman ;— where the battle of in en 
is fought, there are most minds bruised 
ind ken We’ battl for a tait 
here, Sir. 

The divinity-st ident remarl 1, that it 
was rather late in the we S 
men to be look ng outtora \ 

I didn’t say 1 new taith,— e lit 
tle a eman old o I ( 
ean mind rs re 7 " 
ver was | lore the | 
Si und tl makes t differs ‘ 8) 

of corn goes to the s mak 
the fat of swine,—another goes to tl 
farm-house, and becomes the m e tl 
cloth rms of her s It is 

} tands o t} l wd ti 
mak« ce, but what the gar 
round it is when it is on thi t 
squal 

Can any man look round and wl 

n countries are n l o 
how they are governed, and wl! I 
veneral ¢ of soci WW 

yr that Chr unity is the flag unde 
1 ich the wor l sails and not the nd 

& heat: fine se? No. Sir! 7 

is a great raft buil bout t » tho 

ea Lo call it an } 

wo s great ark! bi 

Id all mankind nd ma t 

launched right out into the open 
I nd h t has beer vin 

n 1 tl ore and one end 
ip and down in the water. men fichtin 
1] th tin is » who should | cal 
and who should have the state-roon 
ind throwi i” each other over the s 


ecause they could not agree about 


points of compass, but the great vess 
never getting afloat with its freieht « 
nations and their rulers ;—and now, 
is and has been for this long tir 


a fleet of 


“heretic ” lighters sailing 
of Boston Bay, and they have been say 


ing, and they say now, and they m« 





to keep saying, “ Pump out your bilge- 


water, shovel over your loads cf ‘Zle ba 
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last, get out your old rotten cargo, and 


we will carry it out into deep waters 


and sink it where it will never be seen 
again; so shall the ark of the world’s 
hope float on the ocean, instead of stick- 
ing in the dock-mud where it is lying!” 

It’s a slow business, this of getting the 
ark launched. The Jordan wasn’t deep 
enough, and the Tiber wasn’t deep enough, 
and the Rhone wasn’t deep enough, and 


p enougn,— and 


the Lhames wasn’t deey 


ps the Charles isn’t deep enough; 
but I don’t feel sure of that, Sir, and I 
love to hear the workmen knocking at 
the old blocks of tradition and making 


the ways smooth with the oil of the Good 





Samaritan. I don’t know, Sir, but I 
do think she stirs a little—1I do belie 
she slides ;—and when I think of what 
a work that is for the dear old thre: 
breasted mother of American liberty, I 


: , 
would not take all the glory of all the 





greatest cities in the world for my birth- 
right in the soil of li Boston ! 

—— Some of us could not help smil- 
; t thie } . fj ]l natriot > 
ing at this burst Of local patriotism, espe- 


cially when it finished with the last two 


But it was the 


And Iris smiled, too 


progress in freedom and religion, and 





city is to take in that consummation of 


] iman de velopment to which he LOOKS 


Presently she looked into his face with 


ed expression, — the 





a mother that sees her child suffering. 








Y 1 are not well —3 1. 

I am never well,—he answered. — 

. f}} hans 1] } Lh’ 
His eves fell mechanically on the death’s- 
head ring he wore on his right hand. 


She took his hand as if it had been a 
baby’s, and turned the grim device so 
that it should be out of sight. One slight, 
sad, slow movement of the head seem- 
ed to say, “The death-symbol is still 
there !” 
, 
A very odd personage, to be sure 


the 


Break fast- Table. PS pt mb , 


Seems to know what 1s goine on, — reads 
books, old and new,— has many recent 
publications sent him, they tell me,— 


but, what is more curious, keeps up with 


the every-day affairs of the world, to 
Whether he hears everything that is 
said with pret rnatural acuteness, 
whether some confidential friend visit 
him in a quiet way, is more than I can 
tell. I can make nothing more of the 
noises I hear in his room than my old 
conjectures. The movements I ment 
are less frequent, but I often hear t 
pl untive cry, I observe that it is r - 
ly laughing of late : - I never have de- 
tected one articulate word, but I never 


heard such tones from anything but a 


Th ‘re has been, of late, a deterrence 


approac hing to tenderness, on the part 











of the boarders generally, so far as he is 
concerned. This is doubtless owing to 
the air of suffering whi seems to have 
saddened his look of late. Either some 
passion is gnawing at him inwardly, or 
some hidden disease is at work upon 
him. 

—What’s the matter with Little Bos- 
ton ?—said the young man John to n 
one day There a’n’t miu h of him, any- 
ho but *tseems to me he looks peak- 
eder than ever. ‘he old woman says 
he’s in a bad way, ’n’ wants a nuss 
t care of him nusses t 
take care of old 1 ‘ 
sometimes, —’n’ they don’t commonly 
live a great wi after that. No, S 
I don’t see what he wants to die f 


after he’s taken so much trouble to li 


in such poor accommodaticns as th 


crooked body of his. I should like to 
know how his soul crawled into it, 


how it’s goin’ to get out. What bu 


ness has he to die, I should like to know 
Let Ma’am Allen (the gentleman with t 
diamond) die, if he likes, and be (this is 
a family-magazine); but we a’n’t goin’ 
to have him dyin’. Not by a great sight 
A’n’t it 


fun to hear him blow off his steam ? 


Can’t do without him anyhow. 


I believe the young fellow would tak 


it as a personal insult, if the little gentle- 
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n sl ld show ar y symptoms of quit- tints have faded out as their line of de- 
vO tabie to t Detter worid. scent has become tmpoverishe l, are of 

In the mean time, what with go- various blood, and in them the 
yt h in u inv with our young often become pal with that bl 
1 taki r ¢ y chance I could of the hair and $s of color in the eves 
» ta with he | " ind myselt which makes them approach tl har 
I ly sa nat t acter of Albinesses 
\iiss Iris The I see is jy ing ¢g tha nion of 
ull i i ness streneth and sens wh ’ ( 
it ( y to her ted and impelled \ st 
oy st < st is a ciear \ nd passive capa \ ca - 
nad in n dis- She is not an accumplishe irtust 
{ n tl m il ViSs- ce y is et if th I isa Vs an 
1 t i give us ur in eve careless figu she draw is 
{ | I mpy stat- vere Of upward aspiration the an 
s of the 1 yrtisans on canvas or of John of Bologna’s Mercury, —a lift 
ston A t therefore 1 to them, as if they had on winged san- 
| ta oO s “ defined lals, like the her 1 of the gods I hear 
charact b many young her ring sometimes: and though sl 
s hav \ y blended evidently is not traine vet is there a 
with , Even in vild sweetness in her fitful and some- 
physical daring 1 \ them i times fantast melod such as can 
match fe DOYS: ¥ reas ¥ Will find come only from the in ration of the 
W mon matu id esp al- momen strangely enough em lin y 
ly if Vy al t confess me of those long passages I have heard 
1 not 1, their t- from my little neighbor’s room, yet of dif- 
‘ 8) 3, as i ent yr und by no means to | nus- 
f us | i ibed to taken for those weird harm 
the top o k lying I cannot pretend to deny utla 
n tl ‘ to g erested in the girl. Alone unpro- 
md a wors ) down, even tected, as 1 have seen so many young 

f 4 yung f , An- girls left in boa o-houses, the nt 
er was in wW 1 x tall f all the men’s eyes tl surround the 

Tt rows I! 

4 il A I 
shu ” and s the 
shm nt LDOVE h 4 V ‘ 

anoth f these young | 

the first time in a ypen boat, tossing on for indiscretions, (as one sees old rogues 

ocean ground-sw a mile or two turn to thief-catcl of iture’s 
yun shore, off a lonely island She lost gendarmerie, clad in a complete suit of 
her daring, af s had some girls wrinkles, the cheapest coat-of-mail against 

of her own to look out for. the shafts of the great little enemy, — 80 
Ma y blonde S are veé cre ntle, yield- s trrounded, Iris sp ins this commonplac e 

ng in haracter 7 > ‘ unelast household-life of ours with her arch of 

But the po e blondes, w beauty, as the rainbow, whose name she 

tint running t h them, borrows, looks down on a dreary pasture 





ne from those with its feeding flocks and herds of indif- 
deep bosomed German women that Taci- ferent animals. 
tus portrayed in such strong colors. The These young girls that live in board- 


negal blondes, or those women whose ing-houses can do pretty muc h as they 
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will. The female gendarmes are off 
guard occasionally. The sitting-room 
has its solitary moments, when any two 
boarders who wish to meet may come to- 
gether accidentally, (accidentally, I said, 
Madam, and I had not the slightest in- 


y 
tention of Itali 





zing the word,) and dis- 


cuss the social or political questions of 
the day, or any other subject that may 
prove interesting. Many charming con- 
versations take place at the foot of the 
stairs, or while one of the parties is hold- 
ing the latch of a door,—in the shadow of 
porticos, and espe ially on those outside 
balconies which some of our Southern 
neighbors call “ stoops,” the most charm- 
ing places in the world when the moon 
13 just right and the roses and honey- 
suckles are in full blow,—as we used to 
think in eighteen hundred and never 
mention it. 

On such a balcony or “stoop,” one 
evening, I walked with Iris. We were 
on pretty good terms now, and I had 


coaxed her arm under mine,— my left 


arm, of course. That leaves one’s right 
arm free to defend the lovely creature, 
if the rival—odious wretch !— attempt 
to ravish her from your side. Likewise 


if one’s heart should happen to beat a lit 
tle, its mute language will not be with- 
out its meaning, as you will perceive 
when the arm you hold begins to trem- 


1} 
Die —a circt 





stance like to occur, if 
you happen to be a good-looking young 
fellow, and you two have the “ stoop ” to 
yours lves. 

We had it to ourselves that evening 
The Koh-i-noor, as we called him, was 
in a corner with our landlady’s daughter. 


he young fellow John was smoking out 





in the yard. The gendarme was afraid 
of the evening air, and kept inside. The 
young Marylander came to the door, 
looked out and saw us walking together, 


gave his hat a pull over his forehead and 


stalked off. I felt a slight spasm, as it 
were, in the arm I held, and saw the 
cirl’s head turn over her shoulder for a 
second. What a kind creature this is! 
She has no special interest in this youth, 


but she does not like to see a young fel- 


The ~rofessor at the Breakfast- Table. [ Septe mber 


L 


low going off because he feels as if he 
were not wanted. 

She had her locked drawing-bool 
under her arm.—Let me take it,—] 
said. 

She gave it to me to carry. 

This is full of caricatures of all of us, 
I am sure,—said I. 

She laughed, and said,— No,—not 
of you. 

I was there, of course ? 

Why, no,—she had never taken s 
much pains with me. 

Then she would let me see the insid 
of it? 

She would think of it. 

Just as wi parted, she took a little Ke} 
from he pocket and handed it to m« 


This unlocks my naughty book,—sh 





said, — you shall see it. Iam not afraid 
ol you. 

I don’t know whether the last words 
exactly pleased me. At any rate, | 


tl } 


h ok and hurried with it t 


took 
my room. I opened it, and saw, in a 


few glances, that I held the heart of Iris 


in my hand 


——fI have no verses for you tl 


ze 
month, except these few lines suggest 








I hate these rose feverish blood! 
Plu mea} f-blown lily-bud, 
A long-st« ned lily from the lak 
Cold as a coiling water-srake. 
Rain me s t odors on the air 
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I imerica: or Sketches of all sides, —in which the bitter and the 
ir e United States and Can- sweet have been deftly min with the 
357-8. By Cuartes Mackay, obvious belief that persons aggrieved, w] 
F.S.A Smith, Elder, suffering from the author vs, woul 
150d derive comfort fi 1 tine ns sness < 
accompany) I s gen 
1 ind write a book provi ill 5 ithors 
M s as’ll pay all his ex- to the yuund between the two 
blows ’em up _ stools of Am¢ sensitiv s 1 Brit 
irged Mr. Ar ny Weller, by asperit were i 1 in t light 
nax t $s 1¢ for Mr. Pick- of stern war s by m f their s 
ut f t Fleet Prison cessors, W str tway ie piti 
Mr. Dickens, in putting forth less 
stion throug! ne of his favor- rhe « il son An 1 by Eng 
ters l not a view to lish writers ished during tl last 
t s Ss Own, has long fifty years, ma nt 1 by hun 
s admirer dreds. Of se, nearly t differ 
\ Wi in ant a aaa ’ ane 
ich “ blowi1 Y Most of them are now u nov iving 
t T f this passed to that 1 Ol rs iron 
vas meditated and whose bourn no short ed and narrov 
s sid if so harmless minded ft er ever to retur 
t of most uneasy The annual rvest | n ur abou 
el wise distressed il tury ago, when wre tha 
I lage can show lescript s s ry and iphical 
} 1 the ““Ameri- statistics w ventured upon, —although 
3 ‘ ie serious part I ju t ex] J Lambert, vouch 
safed, in 1810, some sketches of so ety 
I plenty of objects b from which we learn ng other inter 
tur elf at which to aim h esting facts, that a species of Bloomerisn 
hot. Atthe time he discharged pervaded New York, and flourished on 
ry market of England was Broadway, even at that early day Our 
ed with books on America visitors very soon enlarged the sphere o 
f which } ipparently tasked their observations, and ent 1 upon th 
rgies of their lungs in inces- widest discussions of republican manners 
wings es that came with- and morals. Slavery, as was to be expect 
ft breat Upto that period, ed, received imm ite attention. In th 
‘ A ca from various course of ten years, “American Tours’ 
» ud seldom failed to had set in with such rigor, that one writer 
t ( essential element of felt called upon to apologize for adding an 
Since t 1, however, attempts other to the alread) se § y This 
n made to satisfy the prejudices wasin1818. F fi ears, t 
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principle of mited mockery was quite nothing in particular to say M 
faithfulls served The Honorable Ds who considered Peter Parley 
Roos, who made a naval ex nation in light of Americar teratul 

1826, and satisfied himself that the United ray, who sacrificed her interest 
States could never be a maritime power,— James’s upon the shr of Ant 


Colonel Maxwell, who entered upon a mili Mr. Phillipps, scientific,—Mr. Russ 

















I I t 
tary inves ition, and came to a similar cultural,—M bson ‘ 
concluslo y our p pects as to Mr. ¢ ey Urattal V ) ! 
irmy, and who ned great ¢ ior in the Sir Ar my Absolut \l 
dependent nt pronou Ni ensors sist that the I ( 
ivara a Mrs. K " risk i t is yas! ( Ses, § 
l Vv, eX vhen r ta l p on each shoulder, sha 
ther Ww i y ed as the « scent sO 
fuse, - s. ‘I e, vi ised to in- Last of a mes Mr. ( s 
Cunt \ { or veraci- I yt B Se ed y ) 
—\M I : Was pl pally trou eral words we have to say 
i bY a ut wich he s- ior a me quest ‘ 
sisted,— ss Martir 1, W tailed too a numb it his |] ssors 
uch oft : na n decanted ered wit i 1 n y 
t igh t t trumpet und peo] t { i § 
Capta “ $s y clow such the 
s i 3 t s | sh wi . ! 
whi l it . i cisms W s \ 
Then w ' 1 to . . { 
pea \ i I l t rced to | ‘ t 
] l 1 worked < to s ] s 
up is! t ( W ( I V I 8 t 
¥ nov , S i | ( 
~ i | , 4 { ~ ‘ i ( ( V 
us to] I i I | ] t 
Dos ) erly . SAYS 
\ = i l i T ~ 
L t ‘ l howe does not ‘ t f t ’ 
‘ I ‘ 5 resea l ot or tl iw V t 
s l ‘ sits id as al ea new st’s ' 
p I wast ira Ihe cans tia ito obs ( 
ma J s = i iw ‘ ul i i il is ¢ ‘4 | Swho ¢ 
revol ) i systen M Dick a few of t nost } } t Ww 
ens blew l I tremes have ment 1 abo ! 
Godley. ! t : wed salil i was inima if Sine imp 
solemnity 2 s eV a sim i-will I vy have learned 
iar dispo t er ut 5 not tri- trust t ma is trifiers Ww 
umphant \ I r Mach L846 tior not pr te l 
returned to 1 1 ud A 1 Bunn, a Phey have witnessed over and ov 
few vea te su i Ll ¢ M t the ( list ral t lis 
in his fl t schood. Mr. Arthur Cun- 1 ! | is of this ss 
yn un 1 Cana L « el ntertained makers Phey not blind to 
nis 1 s ido, Ww 1 dainty v ime, I ed struggles to digest a mas 
th Wik st pers ik pronoun aver tal food for years n days o1 
aged o to a page, and the man- hey know their nation cannot | 
ner ) vas as stiffas t ramrods of stood by these hance Viewers 
ils regim Of our more recent 3, glancing through greenest spect 
the best I red a Lady Emmeline more than the Atlantic can | 
Stuart Wortley. who gave to the world the with a seven-fathom line. They 
details of her private experiences, — Mr. come familiar with the Englis 


Chambers, ot whose book there is really only to regard him with conk mpt. 
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The little that he says about American 











ists are at rest. 


2 Reviews and Literary Noti [ Septen 
tion; that the people of the United =m sallwrong. The first opera by a 
3, u ss they have tr lled in Eu A can was produced in 1845; and s 
juite unabl ) appreciate wit not true that this is a solitary exam} 
Mr. Macl Ly’s wit ? It cert inly | Were i possible for us to pursue the 
ire but random pluckings from a we should run down more errors ¢ 8 
ming. cind than a prudent man would have | 
Che subject upon which the 
] | most earnestly is that nit 
vs he s s to are tl rener 
g he is entitled tocred- good-naturedly, performed his duty as an 
sual ex 3 There is 1 - \merican chronicler, renouncing in a gt 
t nf s but ther meacure thi principle of “ blow 
5 nothing absur 1 is great wy ind that his essays do not reek wit 
He m $ irgument against ivnoral ke those of many of his pr 
it it is e practically con decessors is yet proper to say t! | 
l ts rious l s on tl has achieve 1 stupendous bor¢ Hlis tw 
WOT of tl Slave States d, \ imes are us a melancholy r Tr 
hem t ! 1 at larg brance ] | spiced with var 
\ nderta 8 mot view i ety | lead level of ry pers 
it t Sit agai speaks ft igh each ¢ 
: 3 ~ i vin Vis Re 7 l iff ted s 
i ) $ i liquid n susly b ind } 
| l tt I i red i rest ihe one sour 
y, that, ha I l 1 the re er will S 
sh it i t face s ! i s le \ 1 no 
! I 1 OF my ssuu iesty « if A 
‘ 1 t “ l \ t y wi ra cy 1UT it 
» exis lw vill bou ea 3 
to the American rs Lliusty 1 Lor s 
ness li was I tow 
S li } t < v ‘ t liete nay 
l s s a ira Ss t issa t ive V 
r In mos iu ) | We « | sh « nples I st 
‘ lr i i i i i Mi M y 
3 excet 3 1 t s Jeremiad « 
W W 3 ‘ 3 Wil t ! 
l 8 I f his St. 1 s spells « t 
( ] I in 3 ) ire i | u t \ i 
i 1 Canada, w i red Mr. 1 S ed t sa 
i i Mr Ma iy! s 1 mu ner x ! 
s on 1 i Canada Mr. Mact s pied m exa s 
i the Ur | States He has or twice,—and even tl s 
e { udia is the rivals in efforts were fruitless. On tl tl 
erprise, and industry te the iin source of annoyance w 
the Unit St s lis testi found in the needless elevation of min 
s from that of Lord Durham, evils, and the termination to form ge 
) xl oppo i s for knowing eral juc vents from isolated exy 
J mut the matter when he had B ot s we do not much « 
! f Canadian s, and who d Rom i d some benefit from ti 
u it “‘on the American side of th cackling a goose Possibly we may | 
n r all is activity and bustle,” etc., made in some respects a wiser and a 
on the side all seems waste and nation through Mr. Mackay’s influer 
lesolat For ourselves, however, if our aspirati 
Mr. Mackay gives correctly the most ever turn toward a literary Paradise, v 
prominent names of American literature, shall pray that it may be one where tray 
yut his list of artists is very imperfect ellers cease from troubling and dull tour- 
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it in his rapid way with the shell for a_ tellectual capacity. No i is 
platter. We confess that we prefer the wise than to assume that a man’s | 
free-a isy manner in its proper place must be limited because his moral s ] 
to the diplomatic way of always treating is small; yet no mistake is mn 
the reader with sentiments of the highest Napoleon the Third may ‘ rtant tw 
consideration, and like a book all the more part in History, thou ss 
for hav gy an Occidental flavor. an heroi ! In 1 

But it is not merely or chiefly as being ume, one cannot fail to be st 
among the cleverest and liveliest of mod- presence of mind and the f B 
ern light that we value Dr. Palm- of which it gives evi I 
er’s books. They have a true poetic val- vertisement of a cha 
ue, and instruct as much as they enter- heritance is t rig 
tain W hile he is telling us a San Francis- Napoleonic pill lwer ‘ 
co story, the truth of t accessories and able distrust t you s of its 
the skill with wl 1 they are grouped efficacy W } 
bring the California of 1849 before us with grape-cure, 
unmat d vividness. We have been get- Mr. Dorr’s nslat . I \ 
ting knowledge and learning a deep moral understands | 
without suspecting it, as if by our own ob- into Englis 
servation and experienc In the same out any tra ff 
way “ Asirvadam the Brahmin” is a prose no easy tl ; for our g 
poem that lets us into the secret of the In- has been that trans 8 4 
dian revolt. It is seldom that we meet Englishmenand w I I 
with volumes of more real power than men 
these, or whose fo is so artistically 
masked under ease and playfulness. We 
prefer t ‘Old ” part the book to the Country / By R. M is AN 
New It seems to us to show a better Bos j P. J ( 
style of handl I s something of 1859 
melo ma in t t the California 
stor i fla vhts and burnt InN a I t 
cork ~ 1 t nust admit I 
that ! sa ! 1 i t 1 our oO the \ 1 
Am ‘ ss t Sickles vul drew att 
garit x A rather ty in the ‘ 
t i ‘New ula Ss 
l i »>N what we dis- show t t ~ 
like ' bu R 
l vew 0 s f gly ti | | I 
le Aut lt Break l of e 3 I 
fast-' ’ ’ d | s t 
more t monstrate t wit and mirth will alw t 
are mpatible w seriousness of lish sense of t words 
purpos i incis s thought } r ) s W 
tents tr S a nt I 
\ I B Prince NAPOLEON cumulati tl t 
oO PAI l'ranslated by SOc $ f l 
Ja s A. Dori New York: D Ap- ny gen ‘ I 
{ i 1859 Aan s 
ur al 1 i = 
i has at least that merit wha 3 I 
Ww | of first in literature.—it know ! s 
is i ugh Ww mn the ] n to be “ t t s 
per ft I ich as a kind of imperial room for a shanty s s 
Jonat 1 Wild, it does not the less con cause the tree was of noa J 
cern us to make a true estimate of his in- hollow and gnarled, and ot 
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ns tsmel of Christian blood, and nous p t union of pa l 
uw lnsWw ed DY the torm ila, t ita hess hh st sh , or even OS 
w flew over the chimney ind must have grading stratagem, the collectioy 1 g i 
ped a bone down it; the hero almost no in that we remember 
iiW Ss mi 8 three oid or nres Lhe stor ‘ Ss rts nk 1} c 
i is I ree enchant Ss or birds en asa ul ‘ vi a ivora 
1 1 that ist lways SKS tlhe of the t r mf Norse tales Ss 
i ju ns ecelving the same replies SUANKS a NN La) iy < y 
i re 18 a reason for this sam ers, wW it to seek ft s i 
33, W 118 ind itive of the rude ¢ Ww t I 
n ple among w 1 the tales theret is 1 ! I 
y 1} iat i Dut t sameness s l vi rt t S 
ae css tipM ! Hore Litiv ‘ aill s ! i \ 1 ft st .) 
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save him much 


ss labo 
s, however, is 1 ull. It is but 

{ aiso to say that the readers whos . 
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gion is one of extreme orthodoxy, that ; 

is, Who deem it their bounden duty to b 
exactly and literally as somebody 
I ved before them,—such readers 
find t r orthodoxy often shocked 
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